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There’s a Blouse 
for every boy and 
occasion—in-or- 
out-of-doors, for 
play and dress. 
Shirts, too, for any 
time, all the time— 
and a garment for 
every possible 
hour’s use, night or 
day, for Kiddies. 
Every garment 
guaranteed, inside 
as well as outside. 
They start at fifty 
cents—up to sev- 
eral dollars. The 
dollar grade is the 
biggest money’s 
worth. 
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brothers who wear Rompers, Wash-togs, 


Nighties, Pajamettes, Creepers, Under- 
You can get it all on a Postal 


togs. 
Card. 


It will cost you only one penny. 


You will hear from us promptly. 





(K&E Blouse Makers) 
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CLEVELAND 


cieanest, brightest, most scout-like in the world. 
We’re with you, heart and hand, and we want you, every one of you, with us. 


Lithographed SCOUT LAWS with valuable coupon, packed with every K®ME garment. 
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Attention, Scouts! 
do not wear kxw—£ Blouses or bwme | 
po tell us why? And 
us the name of your 
dealer and whether he sells ka£ or 
not? Give your full name, street 
and number, town and state, age, 
father’s or mother’s initials. 
us if you have smaller sisters or 
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A Great Scout Serial _Story 
by Mr. Heyliger i,#5."t.""" 


E are going to start out this month telling you right here 
something you don’t know. That is, why Boys’ Lirg, the 
Boy Scouts’ own magazine, has not printed more Boy 
Scout stories. You perhaps have wondered about this because you 
have seen quantities of books bearing Boy Scout titles. But if you 
have read.many of these books you understahd how large our prob- 
lem has been, for while authors may be able to “get away with it” 
among readers who are “just boys,” only a few of them have pro- 
duced tales which any real Scout could not “punch full of holes” 
on points of true Scouting—while many have written Scout stories 
of which any real Scout would be heartily ashamed. 

The fact is, the men who know Scouting thoroughly and can write 
it into good fiction are few and far between. But it. was our busi- 
ness to find them, and we have been “on the job.” Some of the 
results you have seen in Boys’ Lire—Irvine Crump’s stories, Joun 
Fieminc Witson’s, Roger Fison’s, Cyrus Townsenp Brapy’s, 
F. H. Cuexey’s; others are in this issue; still others you will get 
later—by Joserpu Ames, Mr. Crump and Joun H. SKeen. 

But all of these are short stories—episodes of Scout life. 

Now we are going to give you what you have long waited for— 
a genuine Scout serial story, beginning in the May issue and run- 
ning for months. 

You may well believe it will be a great story, because Witi1aM 
Heyuicer is writing it—Mr. Heyzicrer who wrote “Off Side,” “The 
Winning Hit” and “Quarterback Reckless.” 

For a long time he has been engaged in the game of Scouting and 
has come to know it as you know it. So he is sure to put into his 
serial the same kind of boys you have met in his splendid football 
and baseball stories—the same sort of lifting thrill and adventure. 
Only now, remember, his boys are Scouts, playing the biggest and 
best boy’s game of all—the game of Scouting. It is the one game 
which every boy can play on equal terms with every other boy. It 
is the game which, with all its wonderful fun, fits you best to play 
the finest game of all—the game of Life. 


Surprising Things About the “Ads” 


int Boys LES Sacwen 


and your parents 


Wwaat do you know about advertising? What do you know 
about Boys’ Lire advertising? Of course you all have read 

the statement about jit ih the front of the magazine each month: 
“All advertisemerits published in BOYS’ LIFE are carefully 
investigated and approved by the Editorial Board of the Boy Scouts 
of America. The aim is to accept only the advertisements of arti- 
cles, books and propositions which we believe will be not only of 
























































































































William Heyhger Jr,, getting an earful of advice from his 
father as to how to become a second Matty. 


interest to the readers of Boys’ Lire, but worth 
while for the boys to have. In every case the article 
advertised is first submitted for examination, as evidence 
that all claims made with reference to it are as rep- 
resented.” 

Have you ever stopped to think what it really means? 

You probably know of several magazines which keep 
out of their columns advertisements of articles and 
schemes which are actually fraudulent. But do you 
know of a single othe? one which keeps out not only 
the “frauds” but all articles and propositions which, 
while they won’t do the reader any particular harm, 
won't do him any particular good? 

Most magazines offer their readers inducements to 
purchase articles which will be of no more use to them 
than a pair of roller skates to a rooster. There is 
nothing illegitimate about that kind of advertising; 
people have a perfect right to buy such things, and 
people have a perfect right to offer them for sale—but 
Boys’ Lire doesn’t believe in creating a demand for 
such articles among its readers. “A Scout is Thrifty,” 
and the official magazine of the movement cannot con- 
sistently offer its readers temptations to waste their 
money on things which won’t do them any good. 

There are plenty of ways in which a boy can get a 
dollar’s worth of value for every dollar expended. 
These are the sort of propositions Boys’ Lirz wants to 
offer to its readers in its advertising columns—the only 
kind it will offer. 

It is the Editorial Board of the National Council of 
the Boy Scouts of America which exercises this just 
censorship in the interests of all boys. Not only is 
careful examination made of merchandise and employ- 
ment opportunities for which advertisements are 
offered to Boys’ Lire, equally careful examination is 
made of all books before advertisements of them are 
published. We are just as anxious that boys get “read- 
ing” that is worth while for them, as that full value be 
given in articles of general merchandise. .Who ever 
heard of such a high standard of advertising before or 
elsewhere? 

Of course this policy costs Boys’ Lire a lot of 
money. Thousands of dollars worth of advertising has 
been rejected, and more is being rejected each month, 
because we are determined to live up to Scout ideals in 
every way and present in advertisements, as well as in 
stories, only that which is worth while as well as 
interesting. 

But what are the larger results? Business men who 
have reliable, worth-while propositions for boys and 





their parents which the Editorial Board can approve, 
have been quick to realize that Boys’ Lire offers a 
most unusual opportunity to find a steady patronage. 
This is one reason why Boys’ Lire published last 
month 50 per cent. more advertising than it did in 
March last year—why it publishes in this issue 75 per 
cent. more advertising than it did in April a year ago. 
You see, boys, you are safe in dealing with firms 
whose “ads” appear in this magazine. Money spent 
on their goods as advertised here will not be wasted. 
Your father and mother will be interested in this. 
Ask them to cooperate with us by carefully examining 
our advertisements each month and bringing to our 
attention any which do not square with this policy. 


This Will Make Your Eyes 


Bulge Out 
N O magazine was ever the property of its readers 
in a more real sense than is Boys’ Lirz. This 
magazine is owned by the Boy Scouts of America and 
is published in their interests. It is your magazine, 
Scouts. What it is now is due largely to you—and 
you will have an even larger part in what it is to be. 

Because of this you will be proud to know of the 
progress your magazine is making. Above, we have 
told of the enormous advertising growth—and the why 
of it. Here’s something else that will make your eyes 
bulge out: In the past year Boys’ Lire has more than 
doubled the number of its subscribers. Right now, 
Scouts, month after month, your magazine is getting 
three times as many subscribers as it was getting a 
year ago. 

If this keeps up a few months longer, Boys’ Lirz 
will be able to make every number the size of this one 
—or even bigger. 

And it will keep up. Don’t you forget that! This is 
the Boy Scouts’ official magazine and the Scouts have 
never foozled a job yet! 


About the Author of Our 
Leading Story 


There is no doubt about Percy Fitzhugh’s knowledge 
of Scouting. His story “For the Honor of Uncle Sam,” 
which starts on the page opposite, will prove this, 
but even better proof is found in his splendid book 
“Along the Mohawk Trail.” 
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This is a cracking good Scout 
story of camping, trailing, and 
all other outdoor Scouting ac- 
tivities, and its spirit is right, 
for it is the true Scout spirit. 

Mr. Fitzhugh knows Panama 
well. He was there soon after 
the Americans began their mar- 
velous work, and he was there 
just before the work was fin- 
ished. Mr. Fitzhugh has fal- 
lowed the indistinct trails of 
the jungle on either side of the 
“zone,” and the picture of him 
which is printed here was 
taken in a wilderness as strange 
as the wilderness into which the 
two Boy Scouts journeyed for 
the honor of Uncle Sam. 





Mr. Fitzhugh in the 
Panama Wilds 


























—‘They Cast a Wistful Look Back Toward Las Cascadas Station.” 





For the Honor of Uncle Sam 


How Two Scouts Did a Grand Good Turn On the Canal Zone 


Author of 


“Beyond the Chagres River 

Is the Jungle’s poisonous breath ; 
Lurk the serpent and the fever, 

"Long the paths that lead to death.” 


QC) ane tf but we—simply—jollied— 
the life out of him!” 
LeRoy Clayton turned and 
glanced curiously at the speaker; thén, 
amid the laughter which followed, he 
strolled back along the wide veranda and 
joined the little group. 

The half-dozen boys were gathered in 
a corner of the main portico of the Tivoli, 


Uncle Sam’s big hotel on Ancon Hill in 
Panama. Below them lay the old city of 


By PERCY K. FITZHUGH 


“Along the Mohawk Trail,” “On the Trail of La 


Panama with its narrow, crooked streets, 
and beyond, the bay with its ships riding 
at anchor in the slow roll of the blue Pa- 
cific, their spars and rigging touched with 
the first crimson glow of the tropical sun- 
set. Here and there could be seen the 
lateen sail of a fishing-smack hurrying 
shoreward obedient to the lurid warning; 
for the night falls suddenly in the tropics. 
There were more ships than usual, for 
the next day but one there was. to be the 
great celebration—the formal opening of 
the Canal. 

LeRoy Clayton stood on the outskirts 
of the group, listening. Pierce Van Au- 
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Salle,”’ etc. 


ken was swinging his legs from the rail 
and he had the floor. 

“Why, you know those things you put 
under a plate to make it dance? Kind 
of a rubber ball with a long tube? You 
ought to have seen him stare when we 


worked that on him. It was.as good as 
a circus! Fred told him that up in the 
States—” 


“Him much big rich country,’” mocked 
the boy called Fred. “We told him that 
up in the States all the plates and cups 
and saucers dance and sing and talk. Oh, 
we had him jollied to a turn!” 

“We told him that on the day the Canal 
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opens,” laughed Pierce, “Uncle Sam is go- 
ing to hand out souvenirs. You'd laugh 
so hoarse if you could hear the way 

olley was stringing him—told him Uncle 
Sam was going to give one of these mo- 
tion-picture machines and a box with a 
‘much bright devil’ in it.” 

“He swallowed all that, did he?” Le- 
Roy asked. 

“Sure, he’d swallow anything, that kid. 
We told him Uncle Sam always hands out 
souvenirs whenever he opens a new canal. 
He’s got Uncle Sam sized up for a wizard 
and a good spender.” 

Harry Morse shook his head in remi- 
niscent delight. “He’s going to dress his 
monkey up so as to be ready when the 
souvenirs come,” said he. 

“Will he be expecting the plates and 
cups and saucers that talk and sing?” 
asked Fred. 

“Oh, sure!” 

LeRoy thrust his hands down into his 
trousers pockets and bit his lip ruminative- 
ly. “Hmm,” said he, with an amusement 
that was half thoughtful, half rueful. 
“You mean that Mendoza Trail Kid, don’t 

ou?” 

“Sure! He thinks the United States 
has got Aladdin’s Cave beat all kinds of 
ways. We told him not to worry—he’d 
get his. He'll be waiting, all right!” 

“He'll have some wait,’ observed an- 
other boy. 

Fred shook his head exultantly and ham- 
mered the rail with delight. 

“That a medal on your coat, Clayton?” 
asked one of the boys as he jumped down 
from the rail to go. 

“This?” queried LeRoy, fingering the 
bronze cross of the Scouts, which he wore. 
“Why, no, that’s an alarm-clock, only don’t 
tell anybody, will you?” 


The questioner seemed a little cha- 
grined. 
“Any fellow can buy one of those,” he 


said, sarcastically. 

“Sure,” said LeRoy, “you get one with 
a book of trading-stamps. Ask me an- 
other.” 

There was a significant silence. 

LeRoy was not half bad as a jollier 


himself. 
y= they had jol- 
lied the life out 
of the Mendoza Trail 
kid; what little life 
there was left in him. 
It had been easy, for 
he would swallow any- 
thing. He had swal- 
lowed pretty nearly 
everything, but now, 
thank goodness, it was 
over and little Ni- 
cuesarro had gone 
back to his home in 
the jungle after his 
sojourn in Wonder- 
land. 
He had swallowed 
every bitter draught 
which the nurses had 
given him; he had had 
spoon-handles stuck 
own his throat till 
he gagged, vicious hol- 
low needles thrust 
into his thigh, and 
ice piled on his little 
chest. He had swal- 
lowed capsules and 
tablets and powders 
without number and 
without complaint. 


“He Let Fly the Pillow, Which Went to its Mark 








But he had won the fight, had little Ni- 
cuesarro; the magic liquid in the hollow 
needle of the mysterious white men had 
done its work; and little Nicuesarro had 
gone back to his jungle and to his pre- 
cious monkey. 

Six weeks before, the Sanitary Inspec- 
tor, pushing his lonely, unmarked way up 
the old, overgrown Mendoza Trail, had 
come upon the tiny thatched shack where 
little Nicuesarro lived. It was a dozen 
miles beyond nowhere—but that is just 
where the Sanitary Inspector is sure to go. 
Little Nicuesarro’s mother was half Span- 
ish, half Indian, and his father was all 
Spanish, which was no improvement. 

But the Sanitary Inspector will sit down 
and eat a mango and meet you half way 
in any language you please, Spiggotty, or 
San Blas, or Jamaican gibberish. 

“Trail worse—bad—all time,” said the 
Inspector. “No more trail at all.” 

“Then you no come more?” 

“Oh, yes, I will; Kernergorg, he send 
me.” 

“Uuh,” laughed the mother, “good!” 

They liked these semi-annual visits up 
in the jungle. The Sanitary Inspector 
was the only person they ever saw. 

“Where's little Nic?” 

“U-u-uh, he no play with monkey.” 

“No? What’s trouble?” 

“U-u-u-h.” 

“Where is he?” 

He was lying among the pineapples out 
in the little clearing, and when the In- 
spector heard that little Nicuesarro had 
not played with his precious monkey he 
was suspicious. He knew what it meant 
when a little boy thirty miles up the Chag- 
res River neglects his pet monkey and lies 
down among the pineapples and does not 
come to greet the Inspector. 

Tenderly he lifted little Nicuesarro into 
his arms and the child looked at him with 
heavy eyes and with a smile which was 
worse than tears. 

“No feel good, eh?” 


The little fellow shook his head. 
“Open mouth — wide. 
make ’em feel good.” 


Kernergrog he 





With Deadly Precision.” 


The child, his hot head hanging back in 
the Inspector’s arms, smiled wanly, show- 
ing his white teeth, for the name of Colo- 
nel Gorgas was a magic name in the re- 
motest jungle, right up to the Costa 
Rican border. 

Then and there had begun the catalogue 
of wonders which convinced little Nicu- 
esarro that he was in the hands of wizards. 
The Sanitary Inspector produced a little 
glass tube, looked at it, shook it, and put 
it in little Nic’s mouth. This tube had a 
silvery devil in it and mystical numbers 
on it, and it told the white man what was 
the matter with little Nicuesarro. 

He was in the grip of an awful enemy, 
the Chagres fever; the enemy which had 
mowed down his big brother and his two 
sisters. But that was before the days of 
Kernergorg, who now wrought wonders in 
the mystical kingdom of “Unclesam,” thirty 
miles away. 

So the Inspector got on his donkey, hold- 
ing little Nicuesarro in his arms and 
started off with him to that mysterious 
land, “The Zone.” 

They came into the line of the Canal 
at Las Cascadas Station, and then the 
wonders piled thick and fast. Down in 
the depths of the big trench, little Nicu- 
esarro saw the great steam-shovels at work 
and the ceaseless din of the mammoth 
drills assailed his reeling senses and made 
his little head throb harder. 

“Big devils; him make much noise,” he 
murmured. 

“Yes, they make a lot of noise, Nic; 
lie down here on the bench like a good 
boy for just a minute,” soothed the In- 
spector. 

“Unclemsam, he not kill me dead?” The 
drowsy eyes looked apprehensive. 

“No, he won’t kill you, Nic.” 

The throbbing head lay back on the 
bench and the Tip secin child saw the 
Inspector do the most extraordinary thing 
which he had ever seen done in his life. 
He picked up two things, holding one to 
his ear and the other to his mouth and 
into the latter he talked. 

“You talk him Unclemsam?” 

“Yes, he’s going to send a white wagon 

for us, Nic.” 


“We go him 
house?” 

“One of his houses, 

e 8; Kernergorg’s 
ouse.” 


And sure enough— 
wonder of wonders— 
along came a beauti- 
ful, magic wagon with 
no horses and with 
two wizard men in 
spotless white on its 
seat, and stopped at 
Las Cascadas Station. 
There was a big red 
cross painted on it 
and a place inside 
that was softer than 
the pineapple patch; 
and on this they laid 
little Nicuesarro and 
whizzed him off 
through the land of 
wonders. 


HAT was the last 

that little Nicue- 
sarro knew for three 
weeks. Then his hol- 
low eyes looking out 
of the little pinched 
face began to watch 
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the white-robed nurses as they glided 
silently about, and he asked if they were 
angels. ; 

Once his nervous little hand, exploring 
outside the sheet, encountered a strange 
thing that he could see through and that 
had a long twisted cord running from it. 
Inside was a thin wire. It had a little 
handle and this he curiously turned, when 
lo, a dazzling light appeared inside. The 
nurse came and smilingly turned it off and 
on many times, till little Nicuesarro had 
to blink his eyes from watching it. 

“Him bright devil,” he said weakly. 

Then there came a day when little 
Nicuesarro opened his eyes and saw a 
man all in white with a white moustache 
and white hair and shining gold on his 
shoulders, looking down at him and smil- 
ing. 

ft was the wizard, Kernergorg, himself! 

And that is how it came to pass that 
the next day they put little Nicuesarro 
in a chair with wheels and placed a soft 
pillow behind his head and rolled him out 
to a spot under the cocoanut palms on the 
beautiful grounds of Ancon Hospital; and 
here he sat, languid and happy, taking in 
the wonders. 

And that is how it fell out that the 
Zone boys, making a short-cut across the 
hospital grounds to gather fibre for cocoa- 
nut caps, loitered about the queer, in- 
quisitive little fellow, and jollied the life 
out of him. 

He was grateful and —— and said, 
“Gracia,” which means, “Thank you.” 

It was easy because, you see, he was 
in the land of wonders and he would swal- 
low anything. 


ND that, in turn, is how it came about 

that LeRoy Clayton lay awake a good 
— of the night, thinking of this talk he 
ad heard. 

LeRoy’s father was one of the “Old 
Man’s”* engineers over at Culebra, and 
he had planned the emergency dam. He 
and Mrs. Clayton and LeRoy lived at the 
Tivoli, but the boy’s parents had gone to 
the States and LeRoy was alone in his 
glory for the time being. 

First and last, I am not so sure but 
what this whole story hinges on a “good 
turn” performed by Mrs. Clayton on the 
very day she sailed, and it simply shows 
the far-reaching effects of good turns, for 
here was one performed on the Atlantic 
shore one afternoon, and what did it do 
but pop up like a Jack-in-the-box on the 
Pacific side the very next day, producin 
another good turn which in turn peahions 
a stunt and—oh, well, there is no telling 
where a good turn will lead. 

Mrs. Clayton stopped in Colon and asked 
Warren Archer if he didn’t want to “go 
across” and keep LeRoy company for a 
few days, and so the next morning War- 
ren came over with a suit-case and a broad 
smile and twenty dollars “Spiggoty” for 
the grand celebration. 

“It’s going to be some show,” said he. 

LeRoy was silent. 

“What’s the matter, you old grouch?” 
said Warren; “lonely without papa and 
mamma? I suppose your father was dis- 
appointed that he couldn’t stay for it.” 

“He isn’t the only one that’ll be dis- 
appointed,” said LeRoy. 

“Don’t you fool yourself,” said War- 
ren, “if you had come across on the train 
this morning you wouldn’t have seen much 
room for disappointment. Why, my frap- 
tious boy, everything between here and 


*Col. Goethals. 





Colon is red, white and blue. The Ad- 
ministration Building has a hundred flags 
on it. Empire, Culebra—every station is 
decorated. Why, Uncle Sam——” , 

“Uncle Sam is going to be made out 
to be a bluff and a liar,” interrupted Le- 
Roy. 

“Dear, dear! Who 
was telling you that?” 

“Listen, Worry. This 
bunch (Van Auken and 
those fellows) they’ve 
been jollying the life 
out of that little 
Chagres Fever kid from 
up Mendoza Trail. They 
told him Uncle Sam 
would give out souve- 
nirs to everybody— 
motion picture machines 
(the poor little chap 
must have seen one of 
those) and a box with 
a bright devil in it——” 

“What'd they mean “The Princi- 
by that?” pal Thing 

“Don’t know; they About Him if 
promised him every- Was His 
thing that happened to Stare.” 
come into their heads; 
plates and cups that 
talk and sing; and the poor little kid has 
gone back home counting on having those 
things. You see how it was with him, 
Worry; he thinks the Zone is a sort of 
fairyland, and I hate to think of the kid’s 
being disappointed. I was thinking last 
night—I suppose you'll think I’m crazy 
—but I was thinking I’d just like to take 
my celebration money and buy a lot of 
stuff and go up there with it. It would 
be a good turn,” he added, half shame- 
facedly. 

“It would be a fool thing to do, though,” 
said Warren, “and you’d miss the celebra- 
tion.” 

“I wouldn’t mind missing that so much,” 
said LeRoy, “but I don’t know how I 
could make good all the crazy promises 
those fellows made to little What’s-his- 
name.” 

“You don’t mean you're actually think- 
ing of doing such an idiotic thing!” 

“I'd like to,” said LeRoy, doubtfully. 
“T could almost do it, too; but a ‘box 
with a bright devil in it-—I don’t know 
what that could be——” 

“Why, sure! A pocket flashlight!” cried 
Warren. 

LeRoy nearly jumped out of his chair. 

“Keep your seats, ladies and gentle- 
men,” said Warren. “It would be a great 
stunt, wouldn’t it?” he added, thought- 
fully. 

“it would give us a Scout smile as 
broad as Culebra Cut,” suggested LeRoy. 

“You bet! Suppose we do it. Come 
on, I’m with you!” 

“But how about the dishes that talk 
and sing?” LeRoy asked, and at this 
poser Warren shook his head ruefully. 

Nevertheless, they resolved to make the 
trip for “the honor of Uncle Sam,” as 
LeRoy said, so they made one fund of 
their celebration savings and with this 
they spent a good part of the day along 
the Avenada de Centralle, purchasing a 
motion-picture machine, an American flag, 
a sumptuous pocket flashlight with two 
extra batteries and other odds and ends 
in the way of toys. 

And yet, somehow, both felt that there 
was something lacking and LeRoy thought 
ruefully of the words of Fred: Will he 
be expecting the plates and cups that 
can talk and sing? 









In the middle of the night Warren was 
roused out of his peaceful slumber by a 
terrific slap between his shoulders, im- 
mediately followed by a vigorous tows- 
ling of his head. 

“I’ve got it! I’ve got it!” shouted 
LeRoy, sitting up and 
bringing the pillow like 
a ghostly cudgel down 
upon his companion’s 
head. 

The victim, rubbing 
his eyes, drowsily at- 
tempted to stem the 
fusillade of blows. 

“Got what? Wasmat- 
terthyou? Let up!” 

“A Scout is thought- 
ful,” shouted LeRoy. 

“Let wol W-who 
said he w-wasn’t?” 

“A Scout is thought- 
ful; he uses _ his 


“A Scout uses his 
fists in a minute if you 
don’t——” 

“What is a plate that 
talks and sings?” de- 
manded LeRoy, way- 
ing the pillow. 

“°S that a con-undrum?” 

“A phonograph record, you gump!” 
shouted LeRoy. “Can you beat that?” 

In less than half a minute Warren was 
up fumbling in his trousers’ pocket. “Four 
dollars Spiggoty for donkey hire,” said 
he, “that leaves two—four—five—seven. 
Can we get a phonograph for fifteen dol- 
lars?” 

“Can we! Can we!’ mocked LeRoy, 
rising menacingly to his full weight upon 
the bed. “Can we? Didn’t I see a second- 
hand one at Maduro’s for eight?” 

“I didn’t see it.” 

“A scout is observant,” said LeRoy grim- 
ly. And he let fly. the pillow, which went 
to its mark with deadly precision. 

For a scout is a good shot. 


HE old Mendoza Trail was about as 

tangible as the equator. It was fike 
the Fountain of Perpetual Youth—there 
wasn’t any. The old Mendoza Trail was 
a myth. Once upon a time an old Spaniard 
named Mendoza had hewed his way with 
a machette up toward the headwaters of 
the Chagres River. But hewing your way 
through the jungle is like breathing on a 
pane of glass—you’ve got to keep hewi 
or the trail will disappear; the jungle wi 
close in about it. That is why the isolated 
shacks far up in the jungle have no paths 
leading to their doors. 

Yet by virtue of an extra sense which 
scouts and woodmen possess, it is possi- 
ble, if one be keen and observant, to trace 
a former pathway through the dense, tan- 
gled wilderness of the tropics. The Zone 
Sanitary Inspector who does this is pretty 
certain, after a day’s or a week’s jour- 
ney, to come upon some little shack cut 
off for many years from any visible avenue 
of communication with the outside world. 

When the first Zone Inspectors appeared 
out of the trackless jungle before these 
remote dwellings, the natives thought they 
were supernatural beings and treated them 
accordingly. 

We hear a great deal about the famous 
scouts of pioneer days and their triumphs 
in tracking and trailing, but the most 
amazing feats of this art have been per- 
formed by the United States Sanitary 
Inspectors on the Isthmus of Panama; 

. (Continued on page 88.) 





















































































Uncle Sam's Big 
Ditch 


By WILLIAM JOSEPH SHOWALTER 


Tilustrated with Photographs from the 
Panama Canal Commission. 


N July the American people will cele- 

brate officially the completion of the 

greatest engineering undertaking in the 
whole history of the world—the Panama 
Canal, 

It was an undertaking so vast that it 
is hard for anyone to comprehend its mag- 
nitude. Think of the task of digging a 
ditch sixty miles long, forty feet pare 
and as wide as a city block; or a wall 
nine feet high, six feet thick, and stretch- 
ing around the earth at the equator; or of 
a train of cars belting the earth four 
times around its greatest diameter, and 
requiring a string of engines reaching from 
New York to Honolulu to haul it. Those 
figures give some idea of the amount of 
material that came out of the ditch or 
went into the controlling works. 

Or take the average monthly pay day. 
It was my good fortune to see the force 
paid off in 1908 and again in 1912. It 
took twenty-four tons of silver and six- 
teen hundred pounds of gold to pay off 
the men behind the shovels. 

Or again, take the commissary—9,000,- 
000 pounds of meat and 5,000,000 loaves 
of bread, with other things in proportion, 
were required annually to provender the 
canal army. The commissary ice cream 
lant annually froze nearly 150,000 gal- 
ons of ice cream, and nearly 5,000,000 
pieces of linen went through the com- 
mission laundry. 


O see and know the canal and what 

it means, let us take an imaginary 
trip through it. I'll be the guide. 

Sailing down the Spanish main, where 

Morgan and his buccaneers lived their 

Pirate lives, let us first examine our maps 


—A Steamship Passing the Cucaracha Slide, 


to see just where the canal is located. 
The first surprise is that it is due south 
of Pittsburgh. The second surprise is 
that a line drawn north and south through 
it would leave all of South America to 
the east except a very small portion of 
Ecuador and Peru. The third surprise 
is that, paradoxical as it may sound, 
the Atlantic end is twenty-three miles 
West of the Pacific end. When we arrive 
on the Isthmus we will find the sun ris- 
ing in the Pacific and setting in the At- 
lantic. At the point, where the canal 
crosses the isthmus, the South American 
side is further north than the North Amer- 
ican side. And here is another striking 
eographical fact: When you leave the 
Pacific end of the canal for San Fran- 
cisco you have to sail nearly a hundred 
and fifty miles almost due south before 
ou can start northwestward toward 
Frisco, 


RRIVING at Panama we come first 

to the Port of Colon. On our star- 
board side we see a great breakwater 
built out from Toro Point. This break- 
water is about two miles long, and on the 
seaward end there is a powerful light- 
house. Great stones weighing from eight 
to twenty tons are in place on the break- 
water from end to end to keep the great 
sea gales from washing it away. On our 
eat side there is another, but shorter 
reakwater. The opening between them 
of a thousand feet or so permits the pas- 
sage of ships. 

Near the other ends of the two break- 
waters are the fortifications of Toro Point 
and Margarita Island. The big 14-inch 
disappearing rifles, two at each place, will 


6 


carry a shell weighing 1,400 pounds at 
a velocity that will drive it through five 
feet of wrought iron at point blank range, 
The sixteen 12-inch mortars have a range 
of nearly four miles, 
When we come inside of the breakwaters 
we are in the canal channel several miles 


before we come to the shore line, for 
the bay was shallow and an underwater 
channel had to be dredged for some dis- 
tance. This work was done by a giant 
seagoing suction dredge, with great twenty- 
inch pipes that sucked wp mud as readily 
as a vacuum cleaner sucks up dust. The 
pipes were let down at a gentle angle, 
and a great comb on the end raked loose 
the soft earth. The giant centrifugal 
pumps sucked the mud-laden water up 
into the hold of the ship, the water drain- 
ing off again and leaving the mud behind. 
The dredge traveled back and forth until 
it was full of mud to the scuppers, and 
then steamed out to sea and dumped its 
load through doors in the bottoms of the 
mud bins. The wonderful suction force 
of these dredges is shown by the fact that 
they would pick up pieces of anchor chain, 
cannon-balls, or anything that came their 
way. 

We now drop anchor at the port works 
at the Atlantic side. Here is a third 
breakwater, or mole, made to afford a safe 
roadstead for ships calling at the At- 
lantic side. There is a great coaling plant 
soon to be put into operation, with a 
capacity of 150,000 two-horse loads of 
coal. Allowing thirty feet to the team, 
it would take a procession of coal w 
nearly 900 miles long to fill the plant. It 
can put 1,000 wagonloads of coal in a ship 
in an hour, or take 500 wagonloads out. 
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Here, also, is a great bakery, a laundry 
that can do a ship’s family wash and have 
it waiting at the other end of the canal 
before the ship gets through. Then there 
are great storehouses where anything from 
a paper of pins to an anchor or a propeller 
shaft may be furnished. 

After we have paid our toll, which is 
$1.20 for every hundred cubic feet of 
freight and passenger carrying space in 
our ship, we are ready to proceed through 
the canal. They call a hundred cubic feet 
of space a net register ton. If it be filled 
with baby carriages or sewing machines, 
it may not hold a ton in weight. On the 
other hand, if it is filled with wheat it 
will hold about two and a half tons. A 
10,000-ton ship has to pay $12,000 for 
passing through the canal. Quite a little 
bit of toll? Yes, but if she had gone 
around Cape Horn she-would have had 
$1,000 a day added to her expense ac- 
count for the thirty-odd days. extra it 
takes to sail the around-South-America 
route. Figure it out yourself. It costs 
about ten cents a ton per day to keep 
a ship on the sea, and the distance saved 
between New York and San Francisco 
is around 7,000 knots, which the ship cov- 
ers at the rate of from ten to twelve knots 
an hour. 


ITH our tolls paid, our bunkers filled 

with coal, our laundry put off, ete., 
we are now ready for our trip through the 
canal itself. We find ourselves starting 
inland through a channel 500 feet wide, 
dug out so that the sea could find its way 
in to Gatun. It is only a few miles up 
to Gatun—and by the way, you pronounce 
it Gattoon, 

When we get there we find ourselves 
at the bottom of a great stairs. They 
are only three in nenlbela but those three 
steps lift us up a distance of eighty-five 
feet, out of the sea into Gatun oie 
The steps are divided so that you go up 
on one side and come down on the other. 

When we come to the lower step we 
find a great chain stretched across our 
_ to make sure that we do not go too 
ar. If our ship does not stop it will 
ram its nose into the chain, which will 
slowly yield through an automatic paying- 
out arrangement, until it brings us to a 
dead stop. The links of this chain are 
made of 8-inch iron, 

Once we are stopped an officer of the 
canal comes aboard and locks every lever 
in the engine-room of our ship. Then four 
towing locomotives take hold of us with 
their long hawsers, two on either wall of 
the lock, one of them before and the other 
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PEDRO MIGUEL 
LOCKS—HERE, 
BY TURNING A 
SWITCH, THE 
OPERATOR 
CAN SEND 
WATER TO 

THE PACIFIC 
OR THE 
ATLANTIO. 











aft. While they are gettin 
man who operates the locks sits up in his 
little tower and moves lever after lever. 
He has a little lock model before him 
and it does exactly like the big locks. 
If he opens a gate in the big lock the 
same gate in his little lock goes open, 
and so on. And he cannot move the wrong 
lever, for they are so constructed that 
each one can be moved only in its turn. 

He now opens the two lower gates. 
Each gate is made up of two great struc- 
tural steel doors, which close across the 
canal in the shape of a flattened V, whose 
apex points in the direction that pressure 
is to be encountered. Each of these great 
doors is 65 feet wide, 7 feet thick and 
from 47 to 82 feet long. They weigh 
from 800 to 600 tons each, and are opened 
and closed entirely by electrical machinery. 

We pass through the lower gates and 
they are closed behind us, Great valves 
are then opened in the huge culverts that 
lead down through the lock wajls, which 
are large enough to admit an express 
train, _ these great culverts others 
large enough to accommodate a dray wag- 
on run under the floor of the lock. Con- 
nected with these are dozens of vast open- 
ings in the floor, each large enough to 
ass a sugar barrel through. The water 
f admitted into the big culverts and from 
them into the smaller ones, out of which 
it rises into the lock through the open- 
ings in the floor, Put a chip in a tin 
can in whose bottom you have made a lot 
of holes. Set it in the bath tub and 
draw water into the tub. As the water 
runs into the can the chip rises up. The 
lifting of a ship at Panama involves the 
same general principle. 

After the lifting process goes on until 





THE 
MIRAFLORES 
LOCKS— 
“WHERE WE 
ARE GIVEN 
TWO LIFTS 
DOWNWARD 
THAT BRING 
Us TO 

SEA LEVEL 
AGAIN.” 
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we are on the level of the water in the 
next lock above, the gates ahead of us 
are opened, and we are towed into that 
lock. Again the gates behind us are closed, 
more water is let down from the lake 
above, and we get another boost of 28% 
feet upward. Once more the operation is 
repeated, and we now find ourselves on 
the level of the lake. We are towed out 
into the forebay, the towing engines take 
loose their hawsers, the canal official. un- 
locks the levers in the engine room, and 
we are ready for our sail across Gatun 
Lake and through Culebra Cut. 


UT before we start across the lake, 
let us look around a little. The 
locks we have passed through, together 
with their companions on the two sides 
of the Isthmus, required enough cement in 
their construction to build a row of houses 
half way from New York to Chicago. 
They have room in them to accommodate 
a ship oe a fifth of a mile long and 
110 feet in the waistline. 

It was a sight to see them under con- 
struction. Great structural steel towers 
were erected on the two sides of the lock 
site, and they were connected by heavy 
cables. A battery of giant concrete mix- 
ers were fed by a little circular-track elec- 
tric railroad. It had a twenty-four-inch 
gauge, and its little electric cars ran 
without motormen, each car being stopped 
or started by a switch. Whether caine 
up hill or down, running ,under load or 
empty, they automatically regulated their 
speed so t they didn’t vary more than 
ten per cent. What boy could tell within 
ten per cent. how fast he was running? 
The cars ran into a little tunnel where 
they got their properly proportioned loads 
of stone, sand and cement, and then ran 
to the mixer house where they dumped 
their burdens into the mixer. : 

After the mixer had rolled its portion of 
stone, cement and sand, with a proper 
amount of water added, around in its 
maw for a sufficient time, another little 
train pulled up alongside, bearing two 
big buckets. Into these two buckets two 
mixers deposited their “mixins,” which was 
now concrete. 

This little train had a tiny electric en- 
gine, run with a third rail hitched to it. 
As soon as the two big buckets were full, 
off it ran to a point under the great 
cableways which stretched between the big 
towers. From this cableway came down 
two empty buckets, which were set in 
their places on the car. The loaded buck- 
ets were then taken up and carried across 
on the cable to the part of the lock which 
it was to be put into. 


Se 
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ONDERFUL Gatun Dam! We must 

not fail to inspect it. It is a great 
artificial hill thrown across the Chagres 
River Valley so as to dam back the waters 
of the Chagres and to convert that river 
into a lake through its middle course, and 
so as to make it carry ‘ships across the 
continental diyide. This dam covers about 
288 acres, and its height is 108 feet. Its 
slope, however, is so gentle that if you 
take a yardstick and elevate one end four 
inches higher than the other you will have 
a greater slope than the average of Gatun 
Dam. 

The waters it impounds have a surface 
of 164 square miles, The lake thus formed 
reminds one somewhat of a kidney bean 
with a sprout, Culebra Cut representing 
the sprout. Sailing up through this great- 
est artificial lake in the world we see 
here and there islands, and finally we 
come to Gamboa. The barnacles that 
had caught onto our ship in its thousands 
of miles of ski-hooting through the brine 
do not like the fresh water a bit, and so, 
one by one, they sicken, loosen their hold, 
and drop off to die on the floor of the 
lake. 

When we reach Gamboa, which is about 
twenty-three miles above Gatun, we get 
to the starting point of Culebra Cut. Ahead 
of us lies the most wonderful ditch ever 
dug. At places it is a third of a mile 
wide at the top. It is nine miles long, 
and at places its sides tower five hundred 
feet above us. 

Out of this great cut there came 1065,- 
000,000 cubic yards of material. Try your 
arithmetic and figure out what that means. 
A ditch deep enough to float the Maure- 
tania would probably need to be 18 yards 
deep and 40 yards wide. That would be 
520 cubic yards for every linear yard. 
Divide that into 105,000,000 yards and re- 
duce it to miles, and you will find that 
it would make a ditch reaching from 
Washington, D. C., to Richmond, Va. 


HE way they broke that old backbone 

of the vast mountain chain that 
stretches from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Straits of Magellan was a wonder. They 
used well drills of the largest type to drill 
the holes for the big blasts, while hundreds 
of tripod drills were continually in opera- 
tion. They drilled nearly a thousand miles 
of holes annually and fired about six hun- 
dred holes a day. When the work was at 
its height they used nearly 10,000 two- 
horse wagonloads of dynamite in three 
years, with a loss of only eight men in 
all that time. 





the evening you might ride through it and 
think it was almost ready for the water 
to be turned in; next morning a great 
avalanche of earth would be found down 
in the cut, covering steam shovels, hiding 
railroad tracks and breaking up plans in 
general. About 250 acres of land, with 
its trees and rocks and buildings slid or 
broke loose into the cut, and if it had not 
been for them Colonel Goethals would 
have let me take you on this in fancy trip 
through the canal in 1912 instead of 1915. 


Oe we get through the great canyon 
which we call Culebra Cut we come, 
still sailing on the waters of the Chagres 
River impounded in Gatun Lake, to Pedro 
Miguel—Father Micheal, we would call it 
in English. Here, by the turning of a 
single switch, the lock operator can deter- 
mine whether the water of the Chagres 
may flow into the Pacific or whether it 
will have to look to the. Atlantic for an 
outlet. As we look back over our lake 
journey we will understand that the build- 
ers of the canal raised the waters up to 
meet the ditch half way; the ditch would 
have had to be eighty-five feet deeper if 
the waters of the Chagres had not been 
dammed back to that height. Therefore, 
Gatun Lake is, figuratively speaking, a 
preat water trestle that gives ships a 
evel ride across the continental divide. 

Arriving at Pedro Miguel — Padro 
Megeel you should call it—we are ready 
to lifted down to ocean level again. 
The locks there lift us down one step. 
A chain duplicating the one we met at 
Gatun stretches across our pathway. A 
canal official comes aboard and locks our 
engine levers again, the towing engines 
make fast to us, the chain goes down, 
the gates go open, and we are towed into 
the eek. Then the gates are closed be- 
hind us. 

Now the water operation is reversed. 
Instead of flowing into the lock from the 
lake above, the culverts to the lake are 
closed and the valves to the forebay be- 
low are opened. This permits the water 
to run down through the floor of the lock 
and out through the culverts until it 
reaches the level of the water outside the 
gates. Then the gates are opened, and we 
are towed out into Miraflores Lake. This 


is a small body of water, and leads to 
the Miraflores Locks, where we are given 
two lifts downward that bring us to sea 
level again. 

A few miles through a low marshy 
plain, with a channel five hundred feet 








wide, brings us down to a point where 
Ancon Hill, the beautiful Hotel Tivoli, the 
large Administration Building, and the su- 
perbly situated Ancon Hospital look down 
upon us. A little further and we come 
to what was once the floor of the great 
Ancon Rock quarry but which is now a 
parade ground for the military. And 
nearby are the new towns that house the 
employees of the permanent works and 
the great machine shops and drydocks and 
freight terminals. A little further on we 
see the great peninsula made with material 
from Culebra Cut, now built up with 
houses for the common labor at the one 
side and barracks for some of the mili- 
ay | at the other. 

long embankment stretches out into 
the bay for a distance of nearly four 
miles, and unites Pericio, Flamenco and 
Naos Islands with the mainland, On these 
islands are the great fortifications that 
protect the Pacific entrance to the canal. 
One of the guns is the huge sixteen-inch 
rifle built at Watervliet Arsenal. It hurls 
a _. weighing more than a ton 
a distance of seventeen miles. 


E HAVE now passed hurriedl 

through the canal. Let us go bac 
a little while I tell you something of the 
great men who built it. First and fore- 
most of them all is Colonel George W. 
Goethals, the master builder. 

Boys, let me tell you he certainly is a 
good scout. 

I have visited him on the Isthmus upon 
four different occasions, and go to see him 
every time he comes to Washington, and, 
believe me, if there ever was a great man 
who didn’t have a single frill or furbelow, 
his name is Goethals. He doesn’t have 
time to put on any lugs. And he is as 
backward as a schoolboy when it comes 
to public speaking. I have seen him al- 
most forget his piece.- But when it came 
to work, let me tell you that he was there 
with all four feet. He had over 40,000 
men under him, and he did not ask a 
single one of them to work as hard as 
he did. 

When a man worked hard he hadn’t a 
better friend in the world than “The 
Colonel.” If he was inclined to shirk he 
would be told about it and given a chance 
to pull himself together, but if he did not 
improve his chance that was the end of 
him. Col. Goethals loved justice so 
strongly that he spent every Sunday morn- 
ing hearing the complaints of his men and 
trying to see that justice was done to 
every man on the Isthmus, 
white or black, high or low. 





There were seventy - five 
trains constantly engaged 
in hauling away the spoil, 
and about 3,700 carloads of 
dirt and rock went out of 
the cut every day. One of 
the big shovels could pick 
up ten tons of rock at a sin- 
gle mouthful and keep that 
up all day long. There 
were unloaders that could 
unload a_ twenty-one car 
train, containing some eight 
hundred tons of spoil, in ten 
minutes; spreaders that 
could take the place of a 
hundred men in _ pushing 
the spoil down the bank 
after it was unloaded and 
track shifters with which a 
dozen men could do the 
work of several hundred. 

The slides in Culebra Cut 
were a terrible obstacle. In 








Culebra Cut, Looking South, Showing Dredges Operating 


in Cucaracha Slide. 


He believed that he was in 
duty bound to spend Uncle 
Sam’s money just as care- 
fully as he would his own, 
and his doctrine always was 
that you save dollars by 
looking after cents. 

It did a fellow a lot of 
good to see this giant among 
men at his work. No man 
ever faced a sterner task or 
a greater undertaking. Yet 
through it all he worked 
along with an air of ease 
and lack of exertion that 
astounded the men who 
knew of the magnitude of 


his job. Where two of 
America’s. eatest  en- 
gineers failed, succeeded. 


Yet he was always the soul 
of generosity and the in- 
(Continued on page 36) 
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A Treasure Hunt for Real Gold 


By HERBERT HUNGERFORD 


Valuable Prizes for Readers of This Story—See Next Page 


T was a sure sign that Mr, 
| Henry Wilcox was strongly 

moved when he indulged in 
the rather odd and often un- 
couth phrases picked up from 
the farm hands during his boy- 
hood. So the Stowe family re- 
alized that Uncle Henry meant 
business when he exclaimed: 

“Ding bust it, Martha! it 
plum kerfoggles me to see the 


boy go moping around this 
way, when he always has been 
so full of life and fun, I'd be 





willing to give ahundreddollars = | 
to cure him of that grouch,” 

The boy to whom he referred | 
was his nephew and namesake, | 
Henry Stowe, who had been 
sent after the mail in order to 
give the family a chance to take 
council together regarding his 
case. Uncle Henry had motored 
from Buffalo that afternoon to 
pay his first visit to the Wilcox 
Corners creamery since his 
brother-in-law had moved there 
to take charge of it. 

“Do you really mean that, | 
Uncle Hank?” eagerly ques- 
tioned Buddie Stowe, Henky’s 
thirteen - year- old brother. 
“Would you really pay a hun- 
dred dollars to cure Henky’s 
grouch?” 

“You bet I would, and I’d 
pay it in real gold, too. Just 
see here.” Taking a handful of 
coins from his purse, he picked 
out several large gold pieces. 











——| could make that scheme work. 
You could make it like the 
regular treasure hunt games 
that we play at the scout camp, 
where two or three bunches of 
fellows hunt from one place to 
another for slips of ig or 
signs which the camp leaders 
have hidden all around the 
country. Each slip or sign tells 
about where the next slip is 
hidden, and the bunch findin 
the last one and getting bac 
to camp in the quickest time 
gets the treasure which is a 
watermelon or a freezer of 
cream or something.” 

“Jumping crickets, Buddie!” 
exclaimed Uncle ew slap- 
ying his thigh, “I believe at 
last we've got a real idea by 
the tail. A game of hunting 
treasure for a real gold age 
Jolly wads, but there really is 
something in that, I do believe.” 

“Sure there is,” shouted the 
delighted Buddie. “Only you’d 
have to hide the money in an 
awful hard place to find if 
you’re going to make it real 
exciting.” 

“Trust your uncle for that!” 

“Now see here, Henry,” re- 
monstrated Mrs. Stowe. “You 
are surely not going to take 
the children’s nonsense serious- 
ly, I hope?” 

“Never more serious in m 
life,” her brother chuckled. 
“Just let me think this idea all 








“Old Danny Peters handed me 

these five twenty-dollar gold 

pieces to-day to pay back a loan I made 
him when he built his new barn. Of course, 
you know about the old fellow’s cranky 
notion against touching paper money.” 

“Gracious, how I wish I had them,” ex- 
claimed Ruth, the young lady of the family. 
“Maybe if you gave them to Henky, he 
would cure himself. I’m sure I'd be as 
cheerful as a Cheshire cat for half that 
money.” 

“You don’t need cheering up, my dear, 
any more than you really need more 
money,” smiled her father. “And it isn’t 
money or anything that money can buy 
that Henky needs. The plain fact is that 
his being born and brought up in the city 
has so prejudiced him against the country 
that he simply won’t see anything pleasant 
here.” 

“Perhaps a trip back to Buffalo for a 
little outing would make him feel better,” 
suggested Mrs. Stowe. She had no hesi- 
tancy in allowing her wealthy brother to 
spend money on Henky, because Mr. Wil- 
cox was a bachelor and Henky was his 
favorite nephew. 

“He would be worse than ever when he 
got back from the city,” argued Mr. 
Stowe. “I tell you what he needs is some- 
thing to jar him loose from himself and 
make him sit up and take notice of thin 
around him. Money won’t do it and scold- 
ing won’t, but sometimes he makes me so 
exasperated with his pig-headed moping 


around that I almost feel like taking him 
out in the woodshed and giving him a dose 
of strap oil, even if he is sixteen years 
old.” 

“There now, father, that’s no way to 
talk,” rejoined Mrs. Stowe anxiously. 
“You know we’ve got to be patient with 
him. Henky is a good boy, even if he is 
sometimes a little headstrong and stub- 
born. But so was his Uncle Henry when 
he was a boy, too. Our Henky has a good 
deal of Wilcox in his disposition.” 

“That’s right, sis,” grinned her brother. 
“Blame it all on your poor innocent 
brother. But, never you mind; in spite 
of his Wilcox disposition, Henky is going 
to come out all right. We'll find some 
way to cheer him up.” 

“I’ve got an idea, uncle,” exclaimed 
Ruth. “Just hide your sack of gold some- 
where and give it to the one of us who 
finds it. this would make Henky take 
notice because he’s always crazy over any 
kind of a game. And besides, J really 
need that money.” 

“You do, eh!” laughed her uncle. “But 
don’t be too sure you would be the one 
to find it if I should hide it. Henky is 
no slouch at any game. Then there’s Bud- 
die, our eagle-eyed Scout, and you know 
there’s a bunch of pretty live youngsters 
over town. 

“You bet, we’d be there,” chimed in 
Buddie. “But honest, uncle, I'll bet you 
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out and I'll fix up a scheme 
that'll drive away more glooms 
than Henky could find in a dozen years.” 


RESENTLY Henky returned from 
the postoffice and willingly, but rather 
listlessly responded to his uncle’s sugges- 
tion that they take a little sail on the lake 
before supper. As soon as Henky’s little 
catboat was well out from the shore, Uncle 
Henry in seeming innocence inquired: 
“Well, Henky, how do you like Wilcox 
Corners?” 
“Like it!” Henky fairly exploded. “Like 
this old hole, Uncle Hank! All I can 
say is that if hating a place could wipe 
it off the map, Wilcox Corners would have 
been missing for some time. Only,” he 
added bitterly, “I don’t suppose it ever 
was on any decent map. Why, just look 
at it yourself, uncle,” pointing to the vil- 
lage as it lay before them, huddled at the 
outlet of the pond. “There’s the old 
creamery, and the old mill, and the old 
blacksmith shop, and the old school, and 
the old hotel, and the two old churches 
and the four old stores and the dozen or 
so other old shacks which all the old fos- 
sils live in. Why, they haven’t built a new 
building here since Noah let them out of 
the ark, and yet they call that a town 
and expect live folks to try to live in it.” 
“Whew !” exclaimed his uncle, as Henky 
aused for breath. “Aside from all that 
suppose it’s a pretty nice old place. By 
the way, young fellow, has it ever occurred 
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to you that this is my native town that 
you are running down—the place where 
your great, great grandfather Wilcox set- 
tled when he came to this country and the 
place where I got my start in busines, 
right there in that old creamery you so 
greatly despise?” 

“Oh, I didn’t think about that!” was 
Henky’s contrite reply. “Of course, I 
didn’t mean to hurt your feelings, Uncle 
Hank. Still,” he continued more defiant- 
ly, “you really couldn’t accuse me of run- 
ning down the place, because, it seems to 
me, it ran itself down a hundred years 
ago and nobody has ever tried to wind it 
up again.” 

joke, ha, ha! But, if the town 
needs winding up and setting going again, 
why wouldn’t that be a job for a 
husky lad like you to tackle?” 

“No, thank you, nothing doing on that 
line for yours truly. Just as soon as dad 
gets things running a little better in the 
creamery I am going back to Buffalo to 
work. Why; I thought, Uncle Hank, that 
you might have a job for me!” 

“Oh, y-e-s,” rather dubiously. “I 
reckon I might find something for you 
to do around our place, but I might as 
well warn you now that all of our really 
good positions are given to fellows who’ve 
got real backbones.” 

“Why—wha—what do you mean, regular 
backbones?” stammered the boy, flushing 
with surprise, which turned to anger. “So 
that’s the way you feel about me, is it? 
And I always thought you liked me! Well, 


I guess I can find a job, even if the Wil- 
cox Produce Company doesn’t want me. 
If you think a fellow who has always had 
all the advantages of the city is going to 
bury himself in this old burg where there’s 
nothing to see, nothing to do and nobody 
but a lot of country rubes to talk to, then 
I can tell you you've got your wires 
crossed.” 

“Gee whillikens, Henky,” exclaimed his 
uncle. “Don’t fly off the handle that way. 
Just hold your ponies a bit and listen to 
a little horse sense. If you haven't been 
so kiln-dried, warped and spoiled by your 
city life, so that you are unable to tell an 
advantage from a disadvantage, just listen 
to a few plain facts. Don’t you know for 
instance, that your father and your mother 
and myself and practically every man 
holding a responsible position with the Wil- 
cox Produce Company were once ‘country 
rubes,’ as you call us?” 

“Well, I notice that you and dad and 
the others got away and went to the city 
about as soon as you got a chance.” 

“I suppose you think you’ve scored with 
that hit,” grimly replied the uncle. “Well, 
you're still mistaken, because neither I nor 
your father went to Buffalo until we had 
made good right in the old creamery there. 
And you can bet we were mighty glad we 
had hung on to the old concern when your 
father’s health began to fail and the doc- 
tor ordered him to quit office work.” 

He went on more mildly, “Now, you 
mustn’t think that I don’t see your point 
of view, my boy, for I fully realize that 
life here must seem 
slow and dull to you, 











compared with all the 
activities you have 
been used to; but at 
the same time, let me 
tell you that the coun- 
try can match every 
advantage of the city 
and then have some 
big advantages left 
over. Of course, some 
of us are obliged to 
go to the cities to find 
larger commercial ad- 
vantages; but I can 
tell you that not many 
of us could stand the 
strain and stress of 
business in the city if 
we hadn’t been well 
prepared in mind and 
body during our early 
days in the country.” 

The dinner bell rang 
and, the conversation 
interrupted, they sail- 
ed back to the cream- 
ery. Henky still was 
inclined to sulk, but 
his uncle was satisfied 
that the boy was be- 
ginning to do a little 
thinking. 


fy ody night after 
the young folks 
had retired, Mr. Wil- 
cox announced that he 
was going fo start 
back to the city be- 
fore sunrise next day. 
Also he procured a 
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lantern, inquired if 
9. Methodist Church the door leading to 
10. Baptist Church the cupola of the 
11. School House creamery was un- 
ie locked, and told his 
14.15-16-17. Stores. sister and brother-in- 


8. Blacksmith Shop 





law not to worry if he worked a while in 
the shop where the butter tubs were 
marked. He added that he was likely to 
take a stroll in the moonlight. 

Realizing, of course, that he was “up to 
something” the Stowes bade him good- 
night and left him to his devices. 

When the. boys came down to breakfast 
next morning their father called out: 

“Just come out here, boys, and see 
what’s on the east end of the creamery.” 

Henky and Buddie hurried out, and 
there, tacked upon the building, where the 
patrons would see it as they drove in 
with their milk, was a great, flaring poster, 
crudely lettered in black paint upon a 
doubie sheet of heavy wrapping paper. It 
read: 

“ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
IN REAL GOLD 
FOR YOU 
IF YOU CAN FIND IT WITHIN 
FIVE DAYS. 


The undersigned has hidden a sack 
containing $100 in gold in a certain 
place within one mile of this cream- 
ery. The person finding this may 
keep it, but if it is not found at the 
end of five days, I shall return and 
reclaim it for myself. 

(Signed) “Henry K. Wricox.” 


They Found the Bag 
of Gold— 


But How Did They Do It? 








UPPOSE you had read the sign which 

Mr. Wilcox posted on the creamery— 

how would you have gone about it to find 
the bag of gold? 

We want you to find this treasure, and 
to tell how you did it in a story not 
less than 800 and not more than 1,000 
words long, written according to the rules 
given below. 

The map easily places you at Wilcox 
Corners. With its aid you can search for 
the gold almost as well as though you 
were there. 

Any Scout may go over the story and 
the map with other members of his troop, 
and with them develop the hunt plan to- 
gether. The story may be submitted in 
your own name or in the name of your 
troop. 

The judges will be Mr. Hungerford, the 
author; the Cave Scout, and the Editor 
of Boys’ Lire. 

The stories submitted will be judged on 
the following basis: 

Sixty-five points for the good Scouting 
qualities shown in planning and conduct- 
ing the hunt in a manner consistent with 
the facts stated by Mr. Hungerford in 
his story, and with physical features indi- 
cated by the map; it is understood that 
features not inconsistent with the general 
lay of the land may be introduced by the 
writers: 

Ten points for grammar, spelling and 
punctuation ; . 

Ten points on neatness of manuscript; 

(Concluded on Page 37.) 
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With the Aid of the Wood-Pile 


Another Dan of the Mountain Story 


AN and Bob 
D made their 

first trip to- 
gether to their 
traps _ several 
weeks after that 
memorable Christ- 
mas eve when Dan 
learned there was 
such a day as 


Christmas. Dan 
wore the gay red 
cap, muffler and 


mittens he had 
found in his stock- 
ing; and everynow ‘“ 
and then his hand 
sought to feel the 
hard smoothness of 
the knife that had 
tumbled out of its 
toe. 

“It’s a grand 
one,” he said shy- 
ly. “Cuts jes’ like 
cheese.” 

“Have you tried 
Black Arrow yet?” 
asked Bob. 

Bob was particu- 
larly interested in how Dan liked that 
book. He himself had enjoyed it so 
thoroughly that he had bought that copy 
for a friend at school; but it had gone into 
Dan’s stocking instead. 

Dan polished the knife-handle vigor- 
ously. “No,” he said constrainedly. “Look! 
Thar’s a brown creeper! Quick! On the 
trunk. See him?” 

The next time Bob remembered to ask 
about it Dan answered: 

“We've looked at th’ pictures, pap an’ 
I. They’re fine. Ain’t th’ air clear to- 
day !” 

it was on the day of their third tramp 
that Bob found out why Dan was so shy 
about it. Dan came, for the first time, to 
Bob’s home to call for Bob. Much to Dan’s 
relief, it was Bob himself who opened the 
door. 

“Got to stop for a new boot-lace,” 
apologized Bob. “Come along in. There’s 
no one in the study.” 

“Gracious! Whatever do ye do with 
such a pile o’ books!” exclaimed Dan, as 
he gazed at the four book-cases full and 
overflowing. 

“This corner’s dad’s. Mine are over 
here. Look at ’em while you're waiting. 
Here’s my new bird-book. Beauty, isn’t it?” 

Dan looked about uncomfortably as Bob 
left him. But there was no one there, and 
after a moment, he sat down in the huge 
soft chair and opened the book, which im- 
mediately amazed him with the wonderful 
colored pictures. 

“There’s all the woodpeckers, jes’ as I 
know ’em—Mr. Redhead, an’ Mr. Hairy, 
an’ Mr. Downy. There’s readin’ beside 
‘em. I wish re 

“OQ, Bob,” came a soft little voice at his 
elbow. 

Dan started; but he saw only a little 
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There was a long 
eg Bob broke 
t. 
“IT wish —TI say, 
would you mind if 
I helped — sort of 
boosted you along 
till you could?” 
“Mind!” echoed 
Dan, softly. “Le’s 
do it to-day, ’stead 
o’ goin’ to the 
traps. I know all 
my letters. Learn- 
ed ’em from—’fore 
I was six. That'll 
help, won’t it?” 
“Lots,” answer- 
ed Bob, cheerful- 
ly, beginning to 
clear the table. He 
borrowed Dolly’s 
word - book; then, 
in the quiet, pleas- 
ant study, which 


@ , “How the Chips Flew somehow seemed 
a and the Axes Flashed just the place to 
in the Air!” do it, they began to 


; gw 
girl about eight, with tumbled yellow hair 
and big blue eyes. 

“Oh, I thought you were Bob,” she ex- 
claimed. 

“I’m Dan,” he explained. 

The girl nodded wisely. 

“I know. Bob’s best chum.” 

Dan’s cheek reddened with pleasure. 

“But you'll do just as well for what I 
want. I came over to ask him to help me 
with my lesson. Will you tell me what 
that word is?” She pulled a book from 
under her arm and pointed to the middle 
of the page. 

Dan drew back uneasily. 

“Better wait till Bob comes, hadn’t 
you?” he muttered. 

“He’s always so long. Please.” 

Dan’s eyes wandered to his boots. 

a en cayn’ ” 

“You can’t! Why? What——” 

“I cayn’t read,” his voice sank to a low 
whisper. 

“You can’t read!” Her voice was shrill 
with surprise. “Why, how funny! You 
can’t read!” 

“Dan!” Bob stood in the doorway, eyes 
wide open with surprise and accusation. 
“Run away, Dolly.” Then, when she had 

ne—“Dan!” he repeated, “an’ here I’ve 

n askin’—say, why didn’t you tell a 
feller 3 ss 

“Didn’t want to,” Dan mumbled. “Didn't 
think I’d haf’ to.” 

Bob walked to the window, hands in 
pockets, whistling softly. He always did 
this when he was moved, or puzzled, or 
thinking hard. And he was all three just 
now. He looked out a full minute before 
he spoke. 

“Would you—like to?” he blurted awk- 
wardly, without turning. 

“You bet,” answered Dan earnestly. 
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make their way 
over the, to Dan, 
unblazed trail of Cat, rat, mat, and man, 
pan, Dan,—— “Why, that’s me!” laughed 
Dan. It was a harder trail than any he 
had ever tried to follow before 
They kept at it steadily, till Bob’s father 
came home-—a small, slender man. “Pap 
could fling him over his head with one 
arm,” thought Dan, as they shook hands. 
But there was a quiet strength in his eyes 
and voice that made itself felt, so that 
Dan didn’t wonder any more why Bob 
had been able to face Old Joe so quietly 
and yet so fearlessly. When Dan went 
home he carried precious “Word- 
Book” in his pocket. 


“6 ADDY,” said Bob meditatively, as 
they talked before the fire that night, 

“I believe I never ’preciated what bein’ 
able to read meant to a chap before, nor 
how much a feller can learn all at once 
if he really wants to. Makes me feel 
cheap the way I’ve slid over my lessons 
sometimes. Why, we did all the words of 
one syllable in the book. What do you 
think of that?” 

“I guess he had a good teacher.” 

“Fiddlesticks !” tegen Bob impatient- 
ly. “I wasn’t fishin’ that time, honest.” 

The minister placed the tips of his 
fingers together and studied them intently. 

“If he really wants to learn,” he said 
at last—and Bob had felt that somethin 
splendid was coming, but what, he coul 
not Se ae him all you can—read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, geography. I'll 
find the books. Bring him 5 to where 
he can enter Rockville when you go back 
next year, without being hopelessly 
ashamed of himself, and I'll see if I can’t 
get him the Bell Scholarship.” 

Bob sprang to his feet. , dad!” was 
all he could say. 
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“Don't tell him till we’re sure. He may 
not keep it up; or we may not get the 
peas, A And you'll have to be very 
careful not to let it slip out unintention- 
ally. Remember that, Bob.” 

“Dad,” responded Bob, warmly, “you’ve 
told me lots of secrets. Have you ever 
been sorry you did it, once?” 

“No. Nor I shan’t be this time, I’m 
sure.” 


OB was a bit afraid at first that Dan 
would tire of the hard task he had 
ahead of him. And when Dan now and then 
stuck in some bog, Bob thought he would 
fairly burst with the tremendous secret. 
Yet he was not half so eager to teach as 
Dan was to learn. 

“Twas that book ye give me,” Dan 
confessed after a while. “It made me 
mad t’ see all the pictures, an’ know there 
was a gran’ story there that J was shet 
out of.” He raced through Dolly’s Word- 
Book. Then they tried a First Reader, 
Bob with pride, Dan with disgust. “I’m 
*shamed to be readin’ this baby stuff, an’ 
me fourteen,” he blurted out one day. A 
reader which combined reading and geog- 
raphy went better. Geography. was so 
new to him in some ways, and so familiar 
in others, that he seemed to remember it 
as fast as he could read it. 

Dan always stayed a bit shy-of asking 
Bob about his studies, but Bob never for- 
got to ask him if there were any ques- 
tions. Dan never failed to have some. 
And every time they tackled things anew, 
Bob was amazed to find out how far Dan 
had progressed, and yet to hear the sim- 
ple questions he asked, which proved to 
Bob more than anything else, how he was 
helping him. 

It was about a year after Bob began 
his “boosting” that Mr. Wallace sent to 


the school for some specimen question 
—_ for entrance to the “Upper 
chool.” Then, as he and Bob planned 


together, Bob cornered Dan one day and 
made him answer them “just for fun.” 
Although he didn’t get amazing per cents, 
yet—he passed them! And Bob was a 
proud boy! 


_ was sauntering up the garden path 
one day in February when a sound 
from the rear of the house made him 
prick up his ears and make for the wood- 
shed. 

“Now, dad,” he shouted, warningly. 

“So I’m caught again, am I?” answered 
the little minister, with a faint smile. “If 
a man can’t chop his own wood, I’d like 
to know the reason why!” 

“I’m the reason why,” replied Bob 
promptly; and by this time he had taken 
the ax from his father’s hand. “There’s 
no sense in your wearing yourself out over 
wood when you’ve got the souls of this 
whole place on your mind, and me to chop 
the wood.” 

“What a husky fellow 
The minister sat down wit 
had made an exhausting 
aging visit that morning. 

“Lick my weight in  wood-piles,” 
laughed Bob, lifting a new stick with the 
speed of the lightning express. “Don’t 
forget I won the wood-chopping race at 
Rockville.” He saw, ha!f unconsciously, 
that his father was tired and down-heart- 
ed, and he kept talking in an effort to 
cheer him up. 

“Don’t see why some fellers always fight 
shy of the wood-pile. To me it’s better 
than a punching-bag, because you’ve got 
something useful to show for it besides 


you are, Bob.” 
relief; for he 
and discour- 


ait all, if I’ve done anything for Dan! I’m 


Dan just hates it, OR the first time since they got ac- 
quainted—and feeling mean that he 
could possibly feel that way—Bob dread- 
ed to call for Dan at the cabin. The 
sound of the ax echoing down to him as 
he climbed the narraw trail recalled, too, 
the talk in the wood-shed. 
“Can't go till I finish this,” shouted 
Dan, as Bob drew near. 
“All that!” cried Bob in dismay. Then 
his heart did a double somersault, for 


muscle. Funny, 
though.” 

“You and he are just as good chums as 
ever?” asked Mr. Wallace. 

“Of course. He’s a fine chap.” 

“And so are you. That’s the secret, I 
suppose.” 

Bob took off his cap and made a low 
bow. “I hope a compliment doesn’t mean 
you're going to ask me to be pastor's as- 
sistant again?’ he murmured anxiously. 


“It does,” admitted the minister there on the top step he saw Old Joe, 
promptly. : sitting lazily, watching Dan. 

Bob folded his arms. “Morning, Mr. Bracket,” said Bob, 

“If it means holding a relationless, cheerfully, though his thoughts were far 


sleepless, foodless—everything but voice-efrom cheery. Old Joe in the actuality, 
less—infant in my arms for an hour—a six feet of woodland brawn, seemed about 
full hour!—as it did last time, I'm ready ten times as formidable a person as he 
to resign.” had seemed to talk about in the parson- 
“Poor, abused fellow,” laughed the min- age wood-shed. 
ister. “Not as bad as that. Have you “Yes; Dan’s got to chop that ’fore he 
seen Old Joe much lately?” gits off. Left it las’ night when he 
“Change cars for a new subject!” should a’ done it. He ain’t wuth his salt 
shouted Bob. “Hardly any, sir—thank at the wood-pile—boys ain’t, nowadays. 
goodness! When I think of the way I Look at him now. Anyone ‘ud know he 
tackled him a year ago!” And Bob de- hated it! Him a woodsman!” 
molished a huge stick to demonstrate his Old Joe certainly was not in a mood 
feelings. that might be called genial. But the 
“How many times, lately?” persisted sight of an extra ax standing against the 
Mr. Wallace. door-sill gave Bob an inspiration. 
“Just—let me see—twice. Once we met “Would, you mind if I helped? If 
on the path, and he nodded and went on; you’ve got another ax re 
the other time he was in the cabin when “Thar’s one,” said Old Joe gruffly, with 
I stopped for Dan, but he didn’t come a jerk of his thumb. 





out.” “Thank you, sir,” said Bob. But, as he 
“That’s a pity,” mused the other, half took up the ax he said to himself, “Boys 
to himself. ain’t, nowadays, hey? Now he'll sit up 


and take notice! Now he’ll see some tall 
chopping!” And he started off at his 
best speed. 

“Showin’ off, eh?” Old Joe commented 
audibly. “Ye won’t keep that up long.” 
But Bob did keep it up, much to Old 
Joe’s surprise. Bob, as he got into the 
swing of it, and felt the heavy ax swing 
just as his muscles directed it, was thank- 
ful for all the winter’s drudgery at the 
wood-pile. He had done that to save his 
father, but he saw now it was also get- 
ting him in training to help Dan. “Dad 
would make a sermon out of that,” he 
thought; and then laughed at himself. 

“Guess ye’re in a hurry t’ go,” chuckled 
Old Joe. “Say, young feller, you can sure 
*nough chop some. If ye’d only larn 
Dan some o’ that, ’stead o’ book-larnin’.” 

“We had ‘a wood-chopping race at 
school. I won this,” Bob pulled off a 
tiny silver scarf-pin in the shape of an 
ax, and handed it to Old Joe. 

“M-m. Must be somethin’ of a school, 
that! What’s th’ letters for?” 

“R. A.—Rockville Academy.” Bob sent 
up a wordless thanksgiving that they were 
talking so easily and so naturally, so near 
that dangerous topic. 

“Why ain’t ye thar now?” 

“Dad needed me when we first came 
here. I’ve been studyin’ with him so I 
haven’t lost any time.” 

Old Joe held out the pin. 
for it. 

“What ye ’fraid o’ me for, now?” de- 
manded Old Joe. 

“I—what—?” stammered Bob. 

“Your han’ shook.” 

“I didn’t know it—it’s because I’ve got 
something to say to you, then—and I 
don’t know how to begin,” answered Bob, 
honestly. “And you may not like it—” 

“It’s about Dan, I’ll wager?” asked Old 
Joe, suspiciously. 


“I didn’t think so. Why?” 

“Because I want you to ‘tackle him’ 
again.” 

“Dad,” answered Bob, leaning on his 
ax, “I’d rather you asked me to chop this 
whole shed of wood this afternoon!” 

“I’m afraid that wouldn’t help Dan as 
much. A letter came from Rockville to- 
day.” 

Bob drew near. He had long been 
waiting for that letter from Rockville. 

“Dan can have the Bell Scholarship.” 
(“Hurrah!” interjected Bob.) “I thought 
that could be managed. But more— 
they’ve just been given a large tract of 
forest land—they need some one for a 
sort of warden, and in the summer a 
practical director for the boys’ camp 
there.” 

“O, bully!” cried Bob. “Old Joe, of 
course. If he'll only take it! But he 
must! When shall you tell him?” 

“I shall not tell him,” said Mr. Wal- 
lace, with a quiet smile. Bob understood. 

“O, dad! You’re never goin’ to ask me 
to do it.” 

“You’re the best one—in fact, the only 
one. The chance may come about, natur- 
ally, with you, most any day. He’s never 
talked with me yet; and you’re such 
chums with Dan, and have helped him so 
much, it seems to me he’d listen more to 
you than to anyone else.” Now the min- 
ister appeared the vigorous one, and Bob 
the one who drooped. 

“As if you haven’t been the one behind 


Bob reached 


sure it’s hopeless, if it depends on me,” 
sighed Bob. 

Mr. Wallace looked up with one of his 
gentle smiles that, Bob always said, made 
you think you could tip the world off its 
axis if he just asked you to.” 

“Nevertheless, we'll try?” 

“O, yes—I’ll try.” 


“But, Bob, it isn’t really trying when “Yes, sir.” 
you into it beaten.” “Sunthin’ ye want: to persuade me t’ 
Bob squared his shoulders, do, eh?” 


“Tl do it, dad.” (Continued on Page 41) 
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“That dream gave me the inspira- 
tion for my plans, which I worked 
out in my mind as my pony carried 
letter 
through the freshness of the early 
morning to the postofice.” 
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CHAPTER V.—Continued. 


at once. How was I to describe Bat 
Mason so he would not be confused 
with many another of the same ilk? 

It was then I thought of that photograph 
I had handled down in the thicket by the 
still, I would get that to send with my 
description of Bat. And since Joseph De- 
Long pressed for an immediate reply, I 
must go at once. 

It was barely after an hour’s ride that 
I tethered my pony in the hummock 
and made my way into that dark place of 
the still. I quickly had out Bat’s bundle 
of papers from the box in the thicket, and 
pocketed the photograph. I had bethought 
me of that letter signed T., that Bat had 
got yesterday in the mail, and had pro- 
vided myself before leaving the house with 
some paper on which I made a copy of the 
letter to send to Joseph DeLong. It might 
mean more than it seemed. (As it did, 
we'll see.) 

I put all else carefully back, leaving no 
signs of disturbance, and made off with 
the purloined photo. I had no qualms; for 
the law, I knew, would seize anything it 
required for evidence, and I, in some sense, 
represented the law through Joseph De- 


Bu: here was a task to be performed 


Long. 

When I got home I prepared my letter, 
describing Bat Mason as well as I could, 
but depended much on the photograph to 









HOW THE STORY BEGAN.—Though Uncle Billy had always been friends with Nat, 
who relates the story, his manner changed completely after the boy helped the government 


officials capture some smugglers. 


The old man was too simple to conceal his hostility towards 


the law, and Nat noticed that he had also formed a strange intimacy with one “Bat’’ Mason, 


@ good-for-nothing fellow, new to the town. 


to a lonely swamp, with a carefully covered load. 


illegal making of liquor—was going on. 


One day Nat followed the two, when they drove 


He learned that ‘‘moonshining’’—the 


The minister promised Nat that he would try to influence the men, and Nat also wrote 


to Joseph DeLong, his revenue officer friend. 


Meantime, the boy has become intimate with 


James Howatt, a neighbor boy of a mechanical turn of mind, and has told him the story. The 
two boys follow the moonshiners’ trail, overhear an argument between them and finally dis- 


cover the hidden “‘still.” 


Bat comes unexpectedly, but they hide and when he falls into a 


drunken sleep, they find a letter which incriminates him with some even more serious escapades. 
The minister's sermon stirs Uncle Billy, but Bat induces him to make “just one more 


batch” of moonshine. 
about Uncle Billy’s confederate. 
fluence removed. 


Meantime, Nat receives a letter from Joseph DeLong, asking especially 
Nat is loath to hurt his old friend, but wants the evil in- 





satisfy my friend’s requirements. I in- 
closed also the copy of that letter, made 
down at the still, and was ready to get it 
into the mail before the departure of the 
mail-carrier in the morning, whose route 
carried him to the terminus of the rail- 
road, sixty miles up-country. 

I began to be more and more disturbed 
over the prospects. Here was the chance 
of Joseph DeLong coming in a week; and 
no knowing whether Uncle Bill’s last batch 
of moonshine should be finished and he 
free of that bad business before then. I 
did not feel that I could go to Uncle Bill 
and let him know how I’d been spying on 
him, even though I could say it was with 
motives only for his own good; and I 
was in two minds about laying the whole 
case before the minister, for his advice 
and further help. This last would have 
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proven vain; for he went off with the mail 
in the morning and was gone the whole 
week. 

I went over to counsel with James 
Howatt, but found he was gone off to the 
river with his father. So I had finally to 
take my problem to bed, which puzzle, to- 
gether with a heavy sultriness in the air, 
kept me tossing from side to side for 
hours. 

I could hear the rumbling of a wagon 
on the road—James Howatt was call- 
ing to me to keep far away from the 
stumps. The rumbling came nearer, and I 
saw Uncle Bill in his wagon playing on his 
Jew’s harp. No, it was not a wagon, it 
was a vessel on the bay—all sails set. 
Uncle Bill sat on a hatch, picking the 
Jew’s harp; and before him was the 
moonshine still, a fire under the boiler. 
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Boom! a terrific crash! The copper coils 
of the still flew aloft, over the water. I 
sat, rigid. Rain pattered on the roof 
over my head, and I could hear the rum- 
ble of thunder outside. 5 

I put my head on the pillow again, con- 
scious that I had been dreaming. I must 
have fallen asleep again, the hazy de- 
tails of my dream sticking fast in my 
memory, for it all came back to me while 
I dressed in the morning. 

That dream gave me the inspiration for 
my plans, which I worked out in my min 
as my pony carried me and Joseph De 
Long’s letter through the freshness of the 
early morning to the post office. The rain 
was over and the sun was drying the tops 
of the pines. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Our Secret Parua—MoonsHininc—Prepa- 
RATIONS. 


RODE back around by way of the 

Howatt homestead, but James had 
gone off to hunt up myself and I found 
him at my own door. It was then I took 
him into the hammock by the branch and 
laid open my plans. He was aroused 
with interest—said he knew just how to 
manage his share of our enterprise. 

My purpose was nothing less than the 
destruction of the moonshine still, so that 
Uncle Bill should have very material rea- 
son to discontinue at once an occupation 
which I’d heard him express a purpose to 
give up—when it should be a bit more 
convenient than now. And, also, it would 
be destroying any tell-tale evidence of 
Uncle Bill’s errors, against the probable 
coming of the revenue officer. 

“Father will help me get things ready,” 
said James, “and he'll tell me just how 
to set the charge.” 

“Have you got some more of those elec- 
tric lamps and plenty of wire?” I asked. 

“Lots!” he answered. “But 
what do you want electric 
lamps for?” he added. 

“Oh, I'll show you when I 
get it ready,” I answered him. 
I had an idea that grew out 
of the minister’s sermon and 
Uncle Bill’s superstitions, but 
I was not ready to disclose it 
as yet. James was the me- 
chanical expert, but I had a 
little mechanical conceit of 
my own that I meant to work 
out and keep as a surprise. 

“Well,” said James, “when 
are we going to start gettin+ 
ready—when is the big show 
to come off?” 

“We'll go down in the morn- 
ing,” I said. “We'll be able 
to work each day till near sun- 
down—they won't go to the 
still any more till after dark; 
I know from what Uncle Bill 
said.” 

In the morning we put an ax, 
a grubbing hoe, and James’s 
canoe into the Howatts’ wagon and set off 
for Prairie Creek. We discussed plans as 
we went. 

“Where do you intend to make the 
path?” asked James. 

“From some place up the little creek,” 
I said. “I think it isn’t so far in from 
there.” 

We drove the pony into the hammock, 
bordering Prairie Creek, some hundreds of 
yards below the still, and there sought 
out a well-sheltered spot’ and cleared a 
place for our headquarters camp. 


“When I 


After relieving the pony of his harness 
and properly tethering him to graze, we 
set the canoe into the water and put 
aboard the grubbing-hoe and ax. Then, 
James with his paddle and I with a pole, 
we moved on up Prairie Creek, under 
the overhanging boughs. 

When we got near to the mouth of the 
little creek I had James set me ashore on 
the south bank and I went off to recon- 
noitre. It would not do to begin chop- 
ping and slashing into the thicket if Bat 


d Mason and Uncle Bill should chance to 


be within hearing. I passed through the 
hammock to the south of the grotto of 
the still, crossing the little creek on one 
of the many fallen logs, till I got to the 
little open space where we had discovered 
Uncle Bill and Bat on the Saturday be- 
fore. I then followed cautiously down 
the imperfect trail to the water, by the 
thicket, and waded down stream and into 
the grotto. I crept forward very care- 
fully, but found the place without any 
living thing visible except the birds and 
a gray squirrel. But there stood the 
screen-covered still that caused me so 
much disturbance of mind. 

“Nobody around,” I said to James, when 
I got back to the canoe. 

We got the canoe up the little creek, 
about two hundred feet. 

“I think this is a good place,” I said. 

In fact we couldn’t have gone more 
than a few feet farther for a fallen tree 
and vines. 

We set immediately to work to cut into 
that mass of jungle growth. ~A small dog 
would have found difficulty to get through 
that thicket. 

By noon we had cut our way no more 
than twenty feet. We ate our lunch in 
the canoe, after a trip down to give the 
pony his oats, and it was midafternvon 
when we got to a point two feet from the 
higher ground and the inner edge of the 





got home I prepared my letter as well as 


thicket. Another hour was consumed in 
making a snug nest, well-screened from 
the grotto within. From here we had a 
good view of the still. 

James was delighted over the prospect. 
He was taken up with the experiences in 
store, while I, as yet, was stirred chiefly 
by the results to be attained. 

“Let’s go in,” said James. 

So we pushed through the remaining 
two feet of thicket and stood within the 
open space, canopied in green and gray. 
A more ideal place to hide it would be 


hard to find. No way of entry except by 
the way of the waters of Prairie Creek, 
thus no tell-tale trail to point the way. 
We examined three barrels. Two con- 
tained fermenting corn meal, the third 
held dry meal. 

“It will take them several nights to fin- 
ish all this, I imagine,” said I. 

“I wonder how much they put in at 
once,” said James. “Do you think they 
can make enough moonshine out of this 
to fill all those demijohns?” 

“I don’t know,” I answered, “but I hope 
they’ll never finish it.” 

“Well, I guess they won’t when we get 
our works in shape,” he said. But we'll 
get a chance to see how they work it.” 
His mechanical mind ever craved mechan- 
ical entertainment. 

I went over to the entrance which was 
to be the scene of much of our prepara- 
tion. One large, live oak held some of 
its moss-hung branches over the inner end 
of the entering road. I picked out another 
moss-hung oak, halfway down to the wa- 
ter, on the other side of the lane. These 
two would suit my purposes. 

It wanted but an hour of sun down 
when we went out by our own little path 
through the thicket to the eanoe and moved 
down stream, back to the pony and wagon. 

After pouring out oats for the pony 
we went out into the “piney” woods for 
pine-knots for a fire. It took us but a 
minute to gather all we required, and 
James got a handful of worms from un- 
der the bark of dead pine trunks. So, 
while I made a fire and set on rice to 
boil, he put a line into the creek, where 
perch were always plenty. Before the 
rice was done we had fish sissling in the 
pan. 

“Do you think we'd better go up there 
before dark?” asked James. 

“Yes,” I said, “we want to see what 
time they come, so we’ll know how to get 
ready for them.” 

The sun had gone down by 
the time we had set the canoe 
in the water again, and we 
hurried up the darkening 
stream, that seemed in the 
dusk like a wee river in a 
cave, so closely overhung was 
it with trees and vines. 

We presently crawled by 
our path into the nest we 
had made close to the inner 
edge of the thicket and 
crouched to watch. The 
screen of palmetto still cov- 
ered the boiler and worm 
barrel. 

We must have lain in our 
hiding place about a quarter 
of an hour, and darkness had 
come on, when we heard the 
rattle of the light wagon com- 
ing from the lane through the 
thicket. Then a dark mass 
moved into the open space and 
toward the still, beside which 
it stopped. 

We could hear them throwing wood to 
the ground and presently one of the two 
led the horse to one side and unhitched 
him, while the other kindled a fire under 
the boiler of the still. The blaze illumined 
the face of Bat Mason, and soon the other 
form approached the fire, whose light 
showed us Uncle Bill’s long chin whiskers. 

Uncle Bill took up a tin pail and ap- 
proached one of the barrels. 

“T reckon we'll take out o’ this one first,” 
he said. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Quarry Troop and the Circus 


Engineering Scouts Become Guardians of the Highways and 





Have a Thrilling Experience With an Elephant 


By IRVING CRUMP 


Author of “Jack Straw in Mexico,” ‘“‘The Boy Scout Smoke 


WELVE Scouts, nearly half of 
T Quarry Troop No. 1, of Woodbridge, 

popularly known as the Boy Scout 
Engineers, were gathered in the meeting 
room at headquarters. In fact, they had 
been literally driven there when the Wood- 
bridge Academy let out at half past two 
on Friday afternoon. You see, it was rain- 
ing so hard that there was no other place 
to go. But, then, the old machine shop was 
the best place in the world for the boys, 
rain or shine, so that didn’t make much 
difference. What really did matter was 
the monotony of it all. For five days now 
the region round about Woodbridge had 
been literally deluged with a spring down- 
pour. Otter Creek had swollen fo twice its 
normal size, springs were gushing from 
most unheard-of places and rivulets were 
racing down hillsides that usually were, to 
quote Nipper Knapp, “dry as a smoked 
herring.” 

“By George, I do wish this rain would 
let up. What we want is a chance to get 
out of doors a bit. I haven’t stretched my 
legs in a week,” said Romper Ryan glumly 
as he gazed out of the big front window. 

“Well,” said fat Babe Wilson with his 
usual sarcasm, “if it don’t dry up soon the 
whole blamed world is liable to shrink.” 
Then, as an after thought, he added, “That 
might bring St. Cloud City so near Wood- 
bridge that we could at least see the circus 
parade.” 

“Aw-w, what’er you bringing up that cir- 
cus subject for again,” said Jiminy Gordon, 
who didn’t like to be reminded of the pleas- 
ure he had decided to forego. 

“Yes,” chorused two others who were 
equally reluctant about facing the sacrifice 
they had voted themselves; “forget about 
that blooming circus.” 

“Say, you fellows needn’t hop on me just 
because I want to have a little fun with 
you,” protested Babe. “I’m as good a 
sport as any of you. Don’t you- suppose 
I agreed when you voted not to go to the 
circus. I know it would be foolish to spend 
most of the thirty dollars in the troop’s 
treasury for a day’s outing. You needn’t 
talk, Jiminy Gordon; you were the first 
one to suggest the idea last week when you 
saw the man posting the bills.” 

“Yes, I know I was,” said Jiminy, some- 
what embarrassed, “but I said it without 
thinking. When we got to discussing it 


last night I saw how ridiculous it was. By 
Jiminy, I’d rather see the money go toward 
a new camping outfit, or the lumber for the 
troop’s power boat. I wouldn’t spend 
that thirty dollars to see three circuses, I 
wouldn't.” 


UDGING from the conversation, the 

circus question referred to had died a 
hard death. To tell the truth, its demise 
had really been quite painful so far as 
most of the boys were concerned, for all of 
them had rather liked the idea of being 
able to enjoy “the World’s Mightiest, Most 
Magnificent Combination of Clever Ani- 
mals and Human Skill and Daring,” etc., 
which was booked to show in St. Cloud City 


a few days hence. 

For a week the temptation to spend the 
troop’s thirty dollars had haunted the lads 
day and night, until finally with a great 
effort they had laid the ghost by a unan- 
imous vote that the money must not be 
spent on the profitless amusement. It 
really was a sacrifice, for every Scout had 
set his heart on a hike to St. Cloud and a 
day crowded full of # gee. and glitter, not 
to mention a stomach crowded fuller with 
peanuts, popcorn and lemonade. 

“Fellows, I am just as much disappoint- 
ed as the rest,” said Bruce Clifford, leader 
of the Owl patrol, “but I think we decided 
wisely last night. We can all do without 
going to the circus, even if it is the big- 
gest one that has visited this neck of the 
woods in years. The possibility of a new 
set of tents or the lumber for a motorboat 
appeals to me .more than blowing the 
money in on a show; that is, it does when 
I stop and think soberly about it.” 

“Right-o!” said Romper. 

“That’s what I call common sense,” as- 
serted Nipper Knapp. 

“Just the way we all should look at it,” 
insisted Bud Weir, leader of the Blue 
Heron patrol. 

“And if we were to—sh! Listen, fel- 
lows! Some one’s calling!” In an instant 
everybody was silent. 


RUCE inclined his head toward the 
wire room at the other end of the 
building where the headquarters telegraph 
key and the instruments connected with the 
wireless aerials on the roof were located. 
Out of the doorway seemed to tumble a 
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Eaters,”’ etc. 


confusion of dots and dashes quite unintel- 
ligible to anyone not familiar with the 
Morse International Code. 

eee . 9 see . eT eae od — 

“Headquarters, Ford calling,” read 
Bruce. “Fellows, Mr. Ford is trying to 
raise us. Wonder what he wants!” 

He hurried into the wire room with the 
rest at his heels, and taking the low oper- 
ator’s chair opened the key and answered 
the call. Then he closed it again and 
waited. The boys were all attention, for 
most of them were second-class scouts and 
could “read” Morse well. 

“Mayor — Worthington — just —’phoned 
—me,” clicked the instrument. “Wants— 
to — see — Scouts —at—Town—Hall—at— 
four —I—would—like—to—have—you—go. 
— Ford — Asst —S’c’t—M’s’t’r—3 :10—p— 
m.” 
“All—right—Shall—we—wear—uniforms 
—Bruce — L’d’r — Owl—P’t’r’l—3:12—p— 
m,” Bruce flashed back over the wire. 

“Yes—careful—don’t—get—too — wet — 
G’d—by — Ford — 8:14—p—m,” came the 
answer. 

“Crackey! Something interesting! Won- 
der what’s up!” said Bruce excitedly, as 
he began calling on the loop telegraph wire 
that was connected to an instrument in 
every Scout’s home. 


HE three patrols of Quarry Troop 

stood at attention in the broad cor- 
ridor of the Woodbridge Town Hall, await- 
ing the coming of Mayor Worthington. 
Their campaign hats were water-soaked, 
and rain dripped from the edge of their 
slickers and gathered in little pools about 
their feet. They must have been uncom- 
fortable. But if they were, they gave no 
signs of it. All their attention was riveted 
on the doors that led the way into the 
Mayor’s private office. 

Presently these doors swung open, and 
the tall, broad-shouldered figure of the 
town’s chief executive strode forth, fol- 
lowed by his secretary and Timothy Cock- 
ran, the Commissioner of Streets and 
Highways. Every back stiffened and every 
hand went up in salute as these men ad- 
vanced and took their position in front of 
Bruce, the recognized spokesman of the 
troop. The Mayor acknowledged the salute 
in quite the proper manner, as did the 
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others; then, clearing his throat, he spoke. 

“Scouts, I have asked you here because 
you can be of service to Woodbridge. The 
town needs you. Are you willing to do a 
good turn for the welfare of us all?” 

“We're ready for anything, sir. We try 
to do a good turn daily, rain or shine,” said 
Bruce, once more saluting. 

And his answer was echoed by the score 
or more of brown-clad youths ranged in 
line beside him. 

“Thank you, Scouts,” said Mr. Worth- 
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ington, crisply. “Now to business. The 
rains of the last few days have raised havoc 
in this end of Champlain Valley. So much 
water has fallen that the high roads lead- 
ing north and south on either side of the 
valley have been made dangerous by wash- 
outs and landslides. In several places the 
banks have slipped down from above, but 
the most dangerous sections are those 
where the roads have been washed away 
almost entirely. Vehicles traveling at night 
are very apt to have serious upsets and 
the life and limb of the occupants are en- 
dangered, in spite of the fact that we have 
marked the washouts with red lanterns 
hung on short posts. 

“What I would like to have you boys do 
is to organize a road patrol to keep a care- 
ful watch over these red lamps and see 
that they are all lighted between the hours 
of nightfall and midnight at least. After 
twelve o’clock there is hardly enough traffic 
to make the patrolling worth while. The 
first patrol can light the lamps at a given 
hour and thereafter at certain intervals 
Scout patrols can visit each lamp and see 
that it is in good working order. How 
would you like the job, boys?” 

“Fine!” shouted some. 

“Just the kind of work we like,” cried 
others. 

“All. right,” said the Mayor, shortly. 
“Scouts, you are hereby appointed Guardi- 
ans of the Highways by order of the 
Mayor and the Commissioner of Streets 
and Highways. Each morning at half past 
eight one of your number will be expected 
to make a report at the Town Hall of the 
night’s work. 

“The Commissioner here has a map of 
these thoroughfares showing each washout 
and just where each lamp is located. You 
can organize your patrols this afternoon 
and start tonight. I think the storm will 
be somewhat abated by that time. It is 
letting up a little now. Good-day and 
good luck.” 


HOUGH the rain had decreased con- 

siderably the Scouts lost little time in 
getting from the Town Hall to Scout head- 
quarters, where the details of organizing 
the road patrols were worked out. It re- 
quired the rest of the afternoon to do this, 
and the dinner hour arrived almost before 
the boys were aware of the time. 

“Say, fellows, this is going to be 
fine,” said Bud Weir. Then, glancing 
out of the window, he exclaimed: 
“By Jove, the storm’s nearly over; 
the clouds are breaking out there 
beyond the mountains. This will be 
a fine night for—— Crackey, fel- 
lows, I almost forgot; the circus 
comes through town tonight. It will 
comee down the valley from Collins- . 
ville and take the north road to St.@ 
Cloud.” 

“By George, you're right,” ex- 
claimed Bruce. “Say, fellows, that 
makes our work doubly important. 
These heavy circus vans may get into 
trouble if all the lamps aren’t in good 
order. You fellows be sure and report for 
duty, will you?” 

“Don’t worry; there'll be enough of us 
to patrol tonight. I guess we’re all going 
to stay up and see the circus go through 
town, if it isn’t raining, aren’t we fellows?” 
asked Bud. And from the chorus of af- 
firmatives it was evident that few of the 
troop would be abed when the “World’s 
Mightiest, Most Magnificent Combination 
of Clever Animals and Human Skill and 
Daring” rumbled through town. 


Y seven o’clock the rain had stopped 

entirely and, when the lamp-lighting 
patrols started out in the gloaming, the 
storm clouds were fast disappearing in 
the southwest, their edges splashed with 
the gold and vermillion fire of the setting 
sun. 

Indeed, by the time the second patrol 
had reported back at headquarters and the 
third group of night watchers had started 
out, a big yellow moon had appeared and 
the stars were twinkling merrily up above. 

After the last patrol had been gone an 
hour the Scouts who, when their duties 
were finished, had gathered in headquar- 
ters, moved on to the top of Otter Creek 
hill. They had decided that this would be 
the best place to watch the coming of the 
circus cavalcade. 

The valley presented a queer appearance 
at that hour. Here and there were red 
lights standing out against the darkness, 
while from various points along the high- 
way came the glow of tiny battery lamps 
as the Scouts signaled to each other. 

“They look like a lot of fireflies,” said 
Bruce, after he had watched the series of 
dots and dashes that the boys were flash- 
ing back and forth. 

“Yes,” said Bud, “just like mighty big 
fli . Hi, fellows, here comes the circus! 
See ’em—that string of lights coming down 
Willow street—hear that rumble of the 
wagons ?” 

“Sure enough!” exclaimed Bruce, who 
was as enthusiastic as the rest. 

Up the long hill, in view of the group of 
wide-eyed and thoroughly interested boys, 
came the phantom-like caravan. A string 
of swinging lanterns fastened to the centre 
pole of each wagon marked its course. 

First in line were the grumbling and 
rumbling red and blue animal vans, fol- 
lowed by two rattling canvas wagons. 
Then a troop of little black and white 
ponies appeared hitched in fours to light 
gilt and red vehicles that held all sorts of 
odds and ends. In the rear of the ponies 
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Come Out T’ Get This Meal” 


“Come On, Toby; Come On. Gotta 


followed the camels; great, long-legged 
creatures that grunted at every stride as if 
they were indignant at being kept up so 
late. Gaudy band wagons, the cook’s out- 
fit and a heterogeneous assortment of ve- 
hicles came next, all of them moving slowly 
up the hill while the drivers dozed in their 
seats. 

“Say, isn’t it great?” cried Romper Ryan 
as he took in every little detail. 

“You bet it is!’ returned Babe Wilson, 
breathlessly. “I wonder where the ele- 
phants are. Oh, here they come!” 


HE clank of chains could be heard 

above the grumble of the wagons, and 
a moment later five huge elephants ap- 
peared out of the darkness. They lumbered 
along sleepily, their massive heads and 
long trunks swaying from side to side at 
every stride. The forelegs of each beast 
were chained together with stout links of 
iron, but there was little need of fetters, 
for the animals were apparently so docile 
that the idea of running away seemed 
farthest from their minds. The leader of 
the drove was, of course, the largest and 
apparently the meekest, for as he scuffled 
by the Scouts the boys saw that he walked 
with his tiny eyes closed exactly as if he 
were asleep. 

A string of a dozen red vans followed 
the elephants, and at the very rear of the 
line was the big steam caliope. It was 
muffled and silent now, but its driver was 
snoring lustily as if to keep its reputation. 

“Gee, but that was worth staying up to 
see,” said Ray Martin, the first to find his 
tongue after the cavalcade had passed on 
down the valley. 

“You bet it was,” said Bruce. “Jove, I’m 
almost sorry we decided Say! Look! 
Something has happened! See the lights 
down there by the old quarry hole? The 
circus has stopped! Look, there are some 
Signals! It’s the patrol! Can you read 
them ?” 

“ *‘We—need—help.—Elephant—in—in—’ 
What the dickens is he talking about? I 
couldn’t get that last, could you, Bruce?” 
asked Bud Weir. 

“Yes; he said that an elephant is in the 
quarry hole. By George, one of those big 
beasts has fallen down into Tollen’s old 
quarry. There was a washout down there. 
Come on, fellows!” 

And the Scouts started at top speed 
down the North Valley road toward the 
scene of trouble. 


ge gpneees reigned at the quarry hole. 
A score of frantic circus men were 
shouting orders at each other, lanterns 
were bobbing about among the wagons, 
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and everyone was beside himself with ex- 
citement. One little gray-haired man 
seemed almost distraught over the situa- 
tion. He was storming up and down the 
road, alternately roaring commands and 
delivering tirades against everything in 
general. It was quite evident that he was 
the manager of the outfit. 

“Now we're in a fine mess,” he thun- 
dered as he strode to the edge of the 
quarry and peered down into the dark- 
ness. “It’s so dogon dark down there we 
can’t even see th’ brute. How’ll we ever 
get him out? That’s what I want to know. 
Hang the man who’s responsible for this 
mess! Gol-ding t’—wush—phew.” 


IS soliloquy on the brink of the 

quarry hole ended abruptly when 
with a snort the elephant shot a trunk 
full of water out of the darkness, bowling 
the little man over and drenching every- 
thing and everybody. 

“Kill t? beast! Kill him, Gol—ding his 
hide!” screamed the dripping manager as 
he picked himself up out of the mud. But 
he was such a comical figure that everyone 
shouted with laughter. 

To Bruce and the Scouts the whole situa- 
tion was extremely humorous. Evidently 
the lead elephant had wandered into the 
washout and lost his footing. The next 
thing he knew he had slid with a big 
splash into the quarry hole. And then, 
having a fondness for water and seeing no 
way to climb up the twenty-foot wall of 
rocks, he had decided to stay there and 
have a thoroughly good time. 

But Bruce realized that they could not 
indulge their humor long, for as guardians 
of the road it was their duty to give all 
the assistance they could. Hastily the 
patrol leader made an inspection of the 
pit by the light of his pocket flash. He re- 
membered a derrick on one side of the cut, 
and he hastened to look that over, for al- 
ready he was beginning to form plans for 
getting the beast out of trouble. 

He noted with satisfaction that the der- 
rick had been only partly dismantled and 
that the rusty steel cable was coiled up in 
a pile beside the heavy upright. Then he 
returned to the roadside and approached 
the agitated little manager. 

“We are the Guardians of the Highways 
for Woodbridge, sir,” he said, “and we 
would ” 

“You wre the wnat!” roared the man- 
ager. 

“The Guardians of the Highways and 

“Well, why in tarnation didn’t yuh guard 
‘em then? I—I—I——” 

Bruce interrupted the sputtering man- 
ager by pointing to the red light. 

“There’s our light. We did our part. It 
must have been your fault. But no matter; 
we'll help you get the animal out of the 
quarry if you'll let us.” 

“How'll yuh do it? Haven’t got a thing 
in my outfit t’ pull him out with.” 

“Oh, we'll do it all right,” said Bruce. 
Then briefly he outlined his plan to the 
skeptical circus manager. And when he 
had finished talking the old man looked at 
him in amazement. 

“Can you do all that?” he demanded. 

“Sure we can,” said Bruce. “We're the 
Boy Scout Engineers. Just loan me some 
of your canvas men who know how to rig 
a block and tackle and we'll have the ele- 
phant on his way to St. Cloud by daylight 
at the latest.” 

“All right, I’ll go you,” said the manager. 

Bruce gathered about him all the Scouts 
not doing patrol duty. 

“Fellows,” he said, “we can get the ele- 
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phant out of the hole all right, but it will 
mean some hard work. I want you, 
Romper, to go back to Woodbridge and 
tell the parents of every fellow here that 
we have serious work to do. Tell them not 


to worry if we don’t get back until late. h 


Then I want the Owl Patrol to go to head- 
quarters and get all the No. 10 wire we 
have on hand, load it on a couple of wheel- 
barrows and start stringing a line from 
our switchboard in the machine shop down 
to the quarry hole here. 

“String it along the fences and where 
"yey have to cross Druery road put it over- 

ead from tree to tree. Remember, no 
monkeying with the telegraph or telephone 
poles! We can be arrested for anything 
like that. Romper, you can stop in and 
ask Mr. Ford if he won’t go up to Head- 
quarters and connect up the new line. I 
don’t think we should fuss with the switch- 
board at night. 

“Now, I want the Blue Herons to go to 
headquarters and disconnect the big five- 
horsepower motor on the lathe. Load it 
aboard Old Nanc and bring it down here 
as fast as you can. On your way turn in 
at Druery road and run up to the Baldwin 
quarries. Ask Dave Porter, the night 
foreman there, if you can borrow the 
largest and heaviest blasting mat he has. 
We'll need that. Now hurry, fellows.” 

The Scouts started off immediately, and 
Bruce turned to the circus manager. 

“Now, if you'll bring your canvas men 
along, I'll give them a good, hard job. It’s 
one we boys couldn’t handle. Are you 
ready?” 

“Sure!” said the manager. Then to his 
men, “Come on, boys!” 

Bruce led the group around the quarry 
hole to the north side and pointed out the 
derrick and the coil of rusted steel cable. 

“Here’s what we'll lift the elephant out 
with, providing the boom will hold and 
your men can string the heavy cable 
through the pulleys at night.” 

“Huh! our end of it is no trick for a 
bunch of canvasbacks,” said the foreman 
of the gang. “Get busy, boys;; quick now! 
Some of you bring some. gasoline torches 
so’s we kin see! Move now, you fellers!” 


N five minutes the circus men were 
working like beavers, weaving the 
cable through the pulleys, placing the 
heavy boom and getting the derrick fitted 
up for service. The system and speed with 
which the trained tent riggers went about 
their task was nothing short of marvelous 
to Bruce. He watched them almost fasci- 
nated until the little manager came up 
and claimed his attention. 

“Look here you feller, I ain’t sure your 
scheme is goin’ t’ work out,” said he, 
skeptically. “How’er we goin’ t’ get some 
light into t’ hole t’ see the brute? These 
gasoline torches can’t be lowered down 
there. The elephant would go wild and 
probably drowned hisself, an’ if fe 

“I’m figuring on using the headlights of 
Old Nanc (that’s the troop’s automobile 
we built last winter) for searchlights. 
They are powerful enough and can be 
turned anywhere we need ’em. There, you 
can get a look at them now. That’s Old 
Nanc on her way here.” 

Up the road sounded a siren, and the 
little manager turned to see two head- 
lights bowling toward him. It was Old 
Nanc loaded down with the heavy motor, 
blasting mat and tools. 

“Fine, Bud; you made a fast trip. How 
are the wire stringers getting along?” 
shouted Bruce to the Scout who was driv- 
ing the machine. 





“We passed them about a hundred and 
fifty yards from here. They are coming 
along in fine shape.” 

“Good,” said Bruce. “Now bring Old 
Nanc right up to the edge of the quarry 
ole. We’ want to shine her headlights 
down into there and see what it looks like 
below. Some of the circus men can un- 
load the motor, and Nipper, you can show 
them how to set it up on the derrick plat- 
form. And while all this is going on, 
Babe, you take charge of making a sling. 
Take this blasting mat and get a couple 
of circus men to help you bend a section 
of cable: to each of the four corners. 
Fasten the ends together around that rusty 
derrick hook attached to the end of the 
cable. Hurry it, will you, fellows?” 

With the help of some of the “canvas- 
backs,” the automobile was worked off of 
the road and into the field on the north 
side of the quarry hole near the derrick. 
Then it was pushed cautiously toward the 
edge of the pit and its wheels blocked by 
some big pieces of marble so that it would 
not roll into the hole. The rays of the 
headlights dispelled the darkness below 
immediately and there was His Highness 
the Elephant, almost submerged, looking 
up at them with his ridiculously small eyes. 

“Huh! Consarn it! I knew you kids 
was playin’ me fer a fool,” roared the cir- 
cus manager when he looked into the cut. 
“How’er you're goin’ to hitch anything 
around that animal, I’d like to know?” 

“We don’t intend to hitch anything 
around him. We're going to make a sling 
of that big blasting mat and raise him out 
that way.” 

“Yes!” roared the furious manager, “but 
how in tarnation are you going to get it 
under his belly? Think some one is going 
down there and dive between his legs with 
your blooming old sling, do yuh? That 
— is nearly all under water, remem- 

er.” 


Ei tell the truth, that question had been 
bothering Bruce from the first. He 
had hoped that the water* was only two 
or three feet deep. But-there was at least 
ten feet of drainage in the quarry hole! 
He stood beside Old Nanc and bit his lips 
in his embarrassment. Luck seemed 
against him. Was everything going to 
fall through at the last moment? 

He did not answer the irate manager, 
but began to turn one of the headlights 
slowly so its rays illuminated the west 
wall of the hole. Then suddenly the light 
paused, and a smile crept over the boy’s 
face. The white beams had revealed to 
him a shelf of marble two feet above the 
water-line and at least ten feet across, 
skirting the lower edge of the west wall. 
He saw defeat turned into victory! 

“Will that elephant mind his trainer?” 
Bruce demanded of the manager. 

“Huh! Will he? Well, you’d better 
guess he will!” stormed the man. 

“Then everything is simple. You lower 
the trainer in a bo’son’s chair over the 
west wall there and down to that ledge of 
marble. He can coax the animal out of 
the water and up on the rocks, and after 
that we can send a couple more men down 
with the sling and they can do the rest. 
See the plan?” 

“Well, I'll be hanged! You win, young 
feller,” said the manager, smiling for the 
first time since the accident. 

At this point the lads of the Owl Patrol 
reached the quarry hole trundling several 
empty wheelbarrows. Jimmy Gordon was 


(Continued on page 46) 






























































































The Cave Scout 


What's the Troop to Do When a 
Member Breaks the Boy Scout Law ? 








Scouts from Kansas, 

Scouts from Utah, 

Scouts from Tennessee; 

Scouts from Boston, 

Scouts from Frisco, 

Scouts from Kankakee. 

Here comes one who's short and fat, 
Here comes one with a freckled nose, 

Here comes one in his Sunday hat, 
Here comes one with blistered toes. 


Y GEORGE, Scouts, I am glad you're 
B back! To tell the truth, the Cave 
Scout gets kind of lonesome some- 
times between your visits. If it wasn’t 
for the letters you write I don’t know 
what I'd do. Sometimes, though, these 
letters come so thick that I find it hard 
to answer them all. 


Are you all in? No, there’s somebody 


else coming. Gee, what a racket he’s 
making! Listen to him! 
“Arkansas may be all right, 


Alabama's out of sight, 
Old Kentuck's a bully state, 
Arizona's simply great! 
Old Missouri's not so slow, 
Oklahoma's full of ‘go,’ 
But there's never a state like TEXAS! ! 
Whoop—e—e—e !” 
Gosh, fellows, I hope he doesn’t shoot 
the place up! 
Come in here, “Tex,” and state your 


case. 
“Well, Mr. Cave Scout, here’s the 
trouble. Some of the Scouts in my troop 


are not living up to the Scout Law. Some 
of them are not obedient, and some of 
them are not trustworthy. Sometimes 
they do things that get the whole bunch 
in bad. What do you think we ought to 
do about it? Kick them out? 

“And here’s another question, too. Per- 
sonally I’m getting kind of sick of having 
it everlastingly rubbed into me that ‘A 
Scout wouldn’t do that, and ‘A Scout 
wouldn’t do this! Some folks seem to 
think that no Scout should do what they 
think no Scout should do. Sometimes it 
gets me so mad it is hard for me to be 
cheerful. What should a fellow do in 
such cases?” 

Well, Texas, you certainly have a 
couple of good questions there. What's 
your name and what town do you live in? 

“Tf it’s all the same to you, Mr. Cave 
Scout, I'd rather not tell. It kind of 
looks like ‘squealing’ on some fellows in 
my troop to say that some of them do not 
live up to the Scout Law.” 

All right, if that’s the way you feel 
about it, have it your own way. I guess 
most of us don’t care a rap what town 
you come from anyway. 





Let’s talk these questions over. Should 
a boy be kicked out of a troop for failure 
to observe every point of the Scout Law? 





Before we make up our minds definitel 
on this question, maybe we'd better think 
it over pretty carefully. Now, then, will 
every Scout in this cave who has never 
broken one of the Scout Laws since he 
— the organization please stand up? 
Yon’t be bashful, get up so I can count 


you! What’s that? Not a single one in 
the whole bunch? Well, I’m not sur- 
prised. 


What’s the matter, anyway? Does this 
mean that nobody in this whole crowd is 
a good Scout? Not at all. It simply 
means that a Scout is a human being, and 
that he makes a mistake once in awhile 
just like other human beings do. 

So you see, Scouts, if we kicked out of 
the organization every boy who breaks 
the Scout Law, everybody would be 
kicked out and there wouldn’t be any 
Scouts left. 

This brings up the question as to how 
serious an offense must be before a troop 
is justified in dropping a member. This 
is a question which the Cave Scout can- 
not answer, for no two cases are ever 
exactly alike, and each must be considered 
strictly on its own merits. But there are 
a few general rules to apply. 

First of all, the members of the troop 
should make sure that all the circum- 
stances bearing on each case are carefully 
considered before definite action is taken. 
Some boys, you know, have not had the 
same advantages of home training that 
other members of the troop have had, and 
it is hardly fair to judge such boys by 
the same standards that other members of 
the troop are judged by. Some boys, for 
instance, have been “babied” at-home un- 
til they are selfish and thoughtless and 
far from courteous. Sometimes boys are 
born with a natural fear of water or the 
sight of blood, and it is hard for them to 
be brave under all circumstances. 

It should be remembered, too, that a 
great many boys become Scouts before 
they really know what Scouting is. They 
have an idea that all there is to it is 
hiking and camping and having a bully 

d time. They don’t realize how sacred 
a thing the Scout Law is to a real Scout. 
Sometimes it takes these boys several 
months to get a genuine understanding of 
the Scout movement. 

Furthermore, we should never forget 
the duty of the troop to the Scout. Isn’t 
it the duty of the troop to do something 
for the boy, as well as the duty of the boy 
to do something for the troop? Isn’t it 
up to the members of a troop to help a 
fellow member all they can? 

Let’s suppose, for instance, that all a 
boy needs in order to become a good 
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Scout is a little help and encouragement 
from his comrades, and that instead of 
giving him such help and encouragement 
his comrades kick him out. He feels that 
the Scouts are against him. Being unable 
to associate with his scout companions he 
gets in with a bad bunch and winds up 
in the juvenile court. Wouldn't the troop 
be partly responsible for that boy’s fail- 
ure? 

And so I guess the only fair thing for 
us to do is to give the law-breaker every 
chance we possibly can before we kick 
him out. 





But in doing this we mustn’t go too 
far in the other direction. Sometimes a 
Scout will do things which discredit the 
whole troop. If he persists in his actions 
and nothing is done about it, other Scouts 
will say: “Aw, shucks, what’s the use of 
my living up to this Law all the time. 
Bill don’t, and he gets away with it!” 
And the first thing you know the troop 
discipline is shot to pieces, and people 
lose respect for the troop and the whole 
scout organization. No troop should be 
allowed to break up just because one mem- 
ber refuses to be the kind of a Scout he 
ought to be.. 

In some extreme cases, then, the only 
thing to do is to give the trouble-raiser 
his walking papers. But even then it 
should be made _— to the boy that he 
will be given a chance to make good, and 
that just as soon as he has prdéved that 
he is worthy of a place in the ranks of 
scoutcraft- he may apply for readmission. 
If a boy has any real stuff in him this 
should help to rouse his pride and help 
him to make a man of himself. 





But what are we going to do when we 
think the offense committed is hardly 
serious enough to warrant expulsion from 
the troop? . We can get some help here 
from the criminal law. The criminal law, 
you know, provides different penalties in 
proportion to the seriousness of the of- 
fense. For instance, there is one penalty 
for murder in the first degree, another 
penalty for murder in the second degree, 
another for manslaughter, etc. Well, 
then, why can’t we have different penal- 
ties for Scouts who break the Scout Law? 

It might be a good scheme for each 
troop to figure out some penalties ef its 
own. For the more trivial offenses, the 
culprits might be made to run the gaunt- 
let, or be assigned to some “fatigue” duty, 
such as sweeping troop headquarters for 
a month. In some troops that the Cave 
Scout knows of, the boys have adopted 
the old-fashioned method of spanking. 
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The guilty party is forced to stoop over 
and place his head on a table and every 
member of the troop is permitted to take 
one swat. What’s that, you ask? Do they 
swat him on the head? Oh, no. 

For still more serious offenses a Scout 
might be forbidden to accompany the 
troop on a certain hike or camping trip. 
For an even more serious offense the pen- 
alty might. be suspension from the troop 
for a definite length of time. 





And now for the second question our 
Texas friend has asked. Let’s repeat his 
question: 

‘Personally I’m getting kind of sick of having 
it everlastingly rubbed into me that ‘A Scout 
wouldn't do that,’ and ‘a Scout wouldn’t do this!’ 
Some folks seem to think that no Scout should 
do what they think no Scout should do. Some- 
times it gets me so mad it is hard for me to be 


cheerful. What should a fellow do in such 


cases f”’ 

Don’t you think, fellows, that “Texas” 
has a prétty good license to raise a kick? 
Just as soon as a boy becomes a Scout, 
a great many people seem to think he’s 
going to grow a pair of wings and do 
things just the way they think things 
ought to be done. Scout oJnes, for in- 
stance, will happen to be a little noisier 
around the house than usual, and some- 
body will say, “I didn’t think a Scout 
would be so noisy!” Then he comes home 
with his feet soaking wet after enjoying a 
good snowball fight, and his mother says, 
“I thought a Scout had sense enough to 
keep. his feet dry!” Scout Jones’ big sis- 
ter will loaf around the house all day 
and keep him chasing all over on a lot of 
foolish errands that she ought to do her- 
self, then when he kicks about it she says: 
“Why, Willie, you haven’t forgotten that 
you’re a Scout, have you! Don’t you know 
that ‘A Scout is Helpful?” Then Scout 
Jones says, “Aw, bugs!” And I don’t 
know that I blame him much, either, even 
if “A Scout is Courteous.” 

The whole trouble is that in these cases 
somebody else is trying to tell the Scout 
what the Scout Law means. 

Most of us, no doubt, have read the old 
fable about the man and his son who were 
going to town with a donkey. One person 
they met suggested that the man ride 
and the boy walk; another believed it 
would be better for the boy to ride and 
the man to walk; still another suggested 
that they both walk and carry the donkey 
on a pole. 

Do you get it, fellows? 

The Cave Scout believes that a Scout 
should work out as far as possible his 
own conception of the Scout Law. The 
proper understanding of the Scout Law 
comes from inside the Scout instead of 
from the outside. 

But, of course, we must try never to 
forget, even if we are very much pro- 
voked at times, that it is our duty as 
Scouts to be cheerful and courteous. And 
the best part of it is that if we are always 
cheerful and courteous, it is very likely 
that the people we associate with will be 
the same way. Cheerfulness and courtesy 
are just as contagious as grouchiness and 
bad manners. 

And so this problem of “overworking 
the Scout Law” will gradually solve it- 


self if we ald try hard to be the kind of} — 


Scouts we ought to be. 





What time’s it getting to be? When 
it comes to talking I’m almost as good as 
a ladies’ sewing society. Half past five? 
Jimminy Christmas, if you fellows don’t 
hustle you'll all be late for supper! 

So long, bunch, until May! 


A striking comparison between a 
homogeneous country and a hetero- 
geneous group of countries is ob- 
tained by placing over the map of 
the United States the map of Europe. 
These represent the same area— 
about 3,000,000 square miles—if a 
few of the remote provinces of 
Russia are omitted. 

Europe has the advantage in pop- 
ulation, with more than four times as 
many people as the United States; in 
the number of large cities, with two 
and a half times as many cities of 
over 100,000 population. 

Yet the United States, a compara- 
tively young country, has outstripped 
Europe in the diffusion of civiliza- 
tion, because of its wonderfully 
greater means of communication 
between all parts of its area. The 
United States not only excels in trans- 
portation facilities, but it has nearly 
three times as many telephones as 
Europe, or ut eleven times as 
many in relation to population. 


The Agency of . United People 





By the completion of the Trans- 
continental Line we now talk from 
one end of this country to the 
other, while in Europe the longest 
conversation is no farther n 
from New York to Atlanta, and 
even that depends on the imperfect 
co-operation of unrelated systems. 


Europe, with twenty-five countries 
and many different languages, 
serves as an illuminating contrast to 
the United States, with one language 
and a homogeneous people, despite 
the fact that our population has 
been derived from all parts of the 
world. 


During the last forty years the 
steadily-extending lines of the Bell 
System have contributed in no small 
measure to this amalgamating of 
different races. 


The latest achievement—the link- 
ing of coast to coast—has given 
greater force to the national motto, 
“E Pluribus Unum.” 
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A Pueblo on a Mesa Top. 


AIREVND 


Ho, Scouts :— 
* RLY in De- 
cember last, I 
took a trip into the 
far Southwest to 
visit some of my old 
Indian friends, and 
make the acquaint- 
ance of others. I Village 
wanted to see the 
famous rock village 
of Acoma. It is 
placed on the top of 
a remarkable pla- 
teau, that rises abruptly out of the plains 
some twenty miles southwest of Laguna 
in New Mexico. At the railroad station 
I was able to hire a good natured Apache 
Indian boy named Sarasino. He inter- 
ested me because he was so very unlike 
all printed descriptions of the Indian that 
are current. He was full of fun, laugh- 
ing and joking good naturedly all the 
time. I cannot think of him now except- 
ing as “the merry Indian boy,” and he 
was not by any means an unusual type 
among his people. 

I told him that I wanted to go first to 
Laguna Pueblo or Indian Village, and 
after that to Acoma. 

He said, “Laguna, yes; Acoma, no. No 
white man for three days, for now they 
dance.” 

I said, “If they are dancing that is 
just the time I want to be there.” 

He shook his head and said, “No white 
man.” 


OWEVER Laguna, only three miles 

away, was on the road, and so 
thither I went. As we drew near across 
the plain I could not help thinking of 
pictures in our Sunday School books of 
Jerusalem. The style of the houses, their 
grouping and all made a very complete 
reproduction of a city in Palestine. 

I had neglected to bring with me my 
usual letters from the Indian Cummis- 
sioner at Washington and I found that the 
Indian agent at Laguna was-not inclined 
to help me in any way. He merely offered 
me one piece of advice, namely: “Don’t 
go to Acoma unless you want to waste 
your time.” 

I said, “I have come here to see Acoma 
and I mean to see it.” 

He said, “Well, they won’t admit any 
white man, for they are having a religious 
festival.” 

I replied, “That is just what I want to 
see; I have seen them before, and I guess 
I can get into Acoma to see that.” 
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At an Indian Rock 





A 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


He said, “I don’t know how.” 

I replied, “Sometimes a silver key will 
help when other means fail.” 

He answered, “I don’t care if you were 
the President of the United States and 
went there with $500 in your hand, you 
couldn’t get up on that rock till after 
their dance is done next week.” 

Then he left me, but the trader, the one 
other white man there and more friendly, 
now joined in. He said, “If I were you 
I would wait for three days and then 
maybe you can get up, but they won’t 
admit any white men now.” 

I said, “In three days I shall have to 
be back East. It is now or never, besides 
I am not so easily killed. When I set 
out to get something I expect to make a 
good fight before I give up, and I am 
going to go to Acoma.” 


HE merry Sarasino with me looked 

very grave when I told him to-drive 
on to the forbidden Mesa, but shook his 
head and said, “No white man.” 

“Well, I am going to try,” said I, and 
away we went for our twenty-mile drive 
across the snow-speckled prairie in the 
face of a cold wind. It was noon when 
we got there. The great rock towered 
out of the plain like a wonderful natural 
fortress. The houses on its summit were 
set close together on the outside so that 
they formed a solid wall, even if one were 
already on the rock itself. 

As we approached an Indian came to us, 
looked at me closely, shook his head and 
motioned me to go away. My Apache ex- 
plained that I wanted to see the village 
and the dance. He said, “No white man.” 

I said to him, “Will you please tell the 
Chief or Governante to come down?” In 
about twenty minutes the chief came down. 
He was a nice, gentle old Indian with a 
benign face, but he came shaking his head 
at me and said, “No white man.” 

I explained to him that I had come a 
long way to see the village and I did not 
want to go back without having done so. 
He shook his head and firmly said, “No 





white man.” I then 
asked him if he knew 
certain persons, men- 
tioning the President 
of the United States, 
Commander and 
Chief of the Army, 
the Indian Commis- 
sioner, etc., but he 
shook his head and 
said he never heard 
of any of them. 

I tried people liv- 
ing nearer with the 
same result and finally found we had a 
mutual “amigo” in Chas. F. Lummis of Los 
Angeles, California. Lummis I knew was a 
good friend of these Indians, as he was a 
good friend of mine, and for the first time 
the old man showed interest at mention of 
a name. 

But again when I told him I wanted 
to go up and see the village he said, 
“No white man.” He seemed quite dis- 
tressed at having to take this position. 
He would smile at me, look at the sky 
and draw pictures in the sand with his 
moccasin toe and look much embarrassed. 

At length he said, “Come back three 
sleeps from now and you will see.” 

“No,” I said, “I must see now, because 
I am going back to Washington.” He 
shook his head and continued drawing in 
the sand with his toe. Then he got out 
a cigarette and smoked it nervously, which, 
by the way, was the only time I saw any 
of these Indians smoke. They do not seem 
to be using it as does the white man or 
the northern Indian. That is, as a habit- 
ual indulgence. 


Visit Which Was 
Called Impossible 


E was still drawing pictures with his 

toe, so I smoothed the sand and 
drew different tracks. He named the ani- 
mals readily as‘fast as I made the track, 
except on one occasion when the track 
was too big for the animal intended: He 
shook his head. Then I smoothed the dust 
and drew it proper size, whereupon he at 
once said “Coyote.” 

By using little things that were about, 
such as desert plants, bones and feathers, 
I established a sort of friendly woodcraft 
footing with the chief. Then I said, “I 
have to go back to Washington. I must 
leave this afternoon. Do you want me to 
go back and tell the Great Father that 
you would not even let me go to see your 
village?” Again he looked distressed and 
said, “After three days, yes.” 

“I said, “No! now!” He looked at the 
sky and said nothing. Then I said, “Hear 
me, chief. Take me up to see the Mission 
Church. If you do, I will give you this.” 
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I offered him two silver dollars. He 
took them and began to climb up while 
I followed in silence. 

When we got up, we had a wonderful 
view of the great adobe church, while I 
photographed it with the chief in the 
foreground. On the other side was the 
village, so I went a little nearer and pho- 
tographed that. Women and children 
came running to see who the stranger 
was. I told the chief I wanted to buy 
some pottery, then somebody, it seems, 
told the people there was an “easy mark” 
in town, and in a few minutes I had all 
the pottery I could carry, and for very 
reasonable prices. Then a woman came 
up a ladder carrying on her head a vase 
full of water. The vessel was so beauti- 
ful that I bought that also. I took photo- 
graphs as much as-I wished of the street, 
the crowd, the views about, and promised 
to send the old man such of the photo- 
graphs as he appeared in, if they came 
out well, which promise I duly carried 
out. 

Thus I did see Acoma, although every- 
one said it was impossible at that time. 


HE next day I was close to Laguna, 

which, though on a rocky hill, is not 
a rock-fortress like Acoma. So I put in 
a day there and had one or two interest- 
ing experiences which I shall always re- 
member. 

A lot of little boys were on the square 
tumbling about, wrestling or shooting with 
their bows and arrows. I had brought a 
pound of mixed sweets for just such an 
occasion and gave some to the children. 
Then I put up the sweets one at a time 
for the archers to shoot at, allowing each 
one to keep what he knocked over. As 
it was near noon, their parents called 
them to come home for the noon meal, but 
they evidently said they would rather be 
in the caramel fight, and we had a wild 
time together while the sweets . held out. 
They were so reckless that I half expected 
someone would get hurt. I know that 
when I put up a fresh caramel they 
would not wait for me to get out of the 
way but started to shoot before my fin- 
gers were fairly off ‘the prize. 

I noticed also that they were perfectly 
honorable in their dealings with each other. 
They knew exactly whose arrow knocked 
the sweet off the wall, and no matter who 
picked it up it was handed to the one 
who had hit it. One chubby little archer 
knocked over a caramel but did not knock 
it off the wall. He looked at me saying, 
“Eh?” I shook my head no and said, 
“You must knock it clear off.” He under- 
stood my meaning, very obediently set the 
caramel up again, and was happy in 
knocking it off next time. When the 
sweets were all gone the oldest boy called 
to me, “You know more?” 

I said, “Yes, I'll teach you a game.” 
So I taught them a game which I often 
played as a child, the one you see in the 
Scout Manual as “Step on the Rattler” or 
“Stung.” The boys played it with volleys 
of war whoops and laughter until every- 
body but the biggest boy had been stung. 

That game being over, they came again 
and said, “You know more?” Then I 


taught them the old-fashioned game of hat | 


ball, and although they did not understand 
English, it was a surprise how fast they 
learned. In the first game I was the one 
who first got five chips in my hat, so I 
had to hold my hand up against the wall 
while the dozen little bas threw at it. 
The first one skinned most of my knuckles, 
(Continued on page 32) 
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ACKSON’S MILL DAM— 

sounds just like a swimming 
hole, doesn’t it? The oldest 
Scout in Montgomery County, 
Maryland, cannot remember when 
boys began to use it for that pur- 
pose. On the 25th of August, 
1914, a party of boys went there, 
as usual. The one who could 
swim the least proved to be the 
swiftest in iediing his clothes 
and he was in the water before 
the rest. He made the mistake of 
going in too far, and before 
he realized it he was beyond his ~ 
depth, frightened, strangling and 
sinking. Several boys saw him 

down—only one grasped the 
Tenpetiohe seriousness of the sit- 
uation. Scout Howard S. Gatley 
dove, broke the strangle hold 
which the drowning boy secured 
the instant he felt his rescuer, 
and brought him safely to shore. 
The Scout and his chums kept the affair 
quiet, but it leaked out in December, and 
a bronze medal has been awarded. 


ah FS 


Caught in the Undertow 


URF and undertow—Scouts should 

remember that always when the 
waves come tumbling in, the water must 

sliding out again somewhere down be- 
Ce their foaming crests. The Scout who 
went wading and swimming out into the 
icy surf of Lake Michigan on Sept. 6— 
out toward Merritt Lamb, his Scout Com- 
missioner—had no thought of endangering 
his own life or that of his leader. One 
outstanding fault of boyhood is its failure 
to stop, think and consider before rushing 
into its pleasures. Only when the great 
waves engulfed him and the fierce current 
wrenched his feet from under him did 
this Scout see the danger. Heroic work 
on the part of the man and the coolness 
of both in the presence of death won 
against crushing odds. It was the desire 
of the troop that the bravery of their 
leader should be recognized and thus it 
happened that the matter was placed be- 
fore the Court of Honor and a bronze 
medal awarded. 


Where Brains and Training Counted 


- E tried to reach her in the canoe, 

but utterly failed. I dove in and 
reached her when she came up to the 
surface. I held her head above water 
until help arrived,” said Ernest Leech, of 
Milford, Conn., when asked about the 
rescue which he made on August 19, 1914. 
Exactly the right thing done at the right 
time. He might have overturned the 
canoe, or it might have drifted him too 
far away to be of service if he had con- 
tinued his strenuous effort to bring it up 
against the strong wind. He might have 
exhausted his strength by a vain attempt 
to reach the shore, an eighth of a mile 
away, with the girl who was doubled up 
with a numbing cramp. Being a Scout, he 
did the right thing—took a safe hold and 
just kept her head above water until the 
girls in a passing boat could reach them. 


True Stories of Courageous Scouts 
How Boys Did Their Duty When Lives Were In Danger 


—Other Boy Scout News 


House (See Story on This Page). 


The right thing was not so hard to do as 
the wrong thing—making the decision was 
where his brains and training counted. 
Bronze medal. 


Saved By His Legs 
HIS Scout could not swim because the 
boy whom he was trying to rescue 
grabbed him by the hair, pushed his head 
under the muddy water of the Des Moines 
River and held him down. However, this 
is not an obituary notice. The Scout, 
not being in a position to swim, fly or 
motor, made use of the oldest form of 
human locomotion and just walked. It 
was a short walk, fortunately, and his 
breath held out until he deposited his 
companion on the bank. This happened 
in Story City, Iowa, and it is a true story, 
backed up by the affidavits of eye wit- 
nesses. Scout Luther Hansen now mod- 

estly wears a bronze medal. 


An Accident with a Moral 


HE moral of this story is to listen to 

advice even if it does come from your 
brother. Bass Pond is just about the 
right distance for a Saturday hike from 
Springfield, Mass. The bunch which went 
out there last June found an old boat, 
half full of water, just waiting to be 
used to dive from. As sometimes hap- 
pens, the brother who could swim onlv 
a little insisted on going out to the old 
boat even though the one who could swim 
well advised him to stay nearer shore. A 
poor swimmer plus deep water equals a 
funeral—except when there is somebody 
around who has a Scout’s courage and a 
Scout’s training. Scout Robert A. Baldwin, 
Jr., was the one who robbed the undertaker. 
The fellow whom the drowning boy grabbed 
at first knew enough of life-saving to 
break the grip and save himself, or Robert 
might have made a double play. The 
bronze medal will be proudly shown to 
his grandchildren, perhaps, in after years. 


Pluck and Persistence Won 


HEN the Court of Honor saw the 
words “Pork Barrel” in the affidavit 
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Scouts Whom President Wilson Honored at the White 


of Avil J. Houser, and others, 
they paused in alarm. These 
words always suggest a certain 
well-known method of handing 
fat “plums” to politicians, but 
in this case it was only the 
name of the old swimming hole 
in the Tioughnioge River near 
Courtland, N. Y., where Scouts 
Houser and S. Jackson Lyman 
pluckily and persistently kept 
after a drowning friend until 
they saved his life. He was 
learning to swim by lying on a 
plank and paddling, but he 
slipped off. They pushed the 
plank toward him but he was 
too far gone to grasp it. Houser 
swam to him then and his arm 
was caught in a vice-like grip. 
He struggled out of it but lost 
hold of his unconscious friend, 
who immediately sank. He dove 
once but could not find him— 
tried again and brought him ts the sur- 
face, only to have the limp form slip again 
from his hands. The third time, with the 
help of Lyman, he succeeded in-bringing 
the unconscious boy to the shore. Then 
came a heart-breaking struggle to revive 
him by means of artificial respiration. 
Neither of the rescuers was as large or as 
strong as the rescued, but after half an 
hour they succeeded so well that all three 
walked home together. 





** I Think He is a Hero—” 


‘sFTX HE. rescue took place on a beach. 

The party was floating and could 
not swim. She stopped to get her breath 
on a water-soaked -log. The log went 
under and so did she. t was pulled under 
the water by her once, but succeeded in 
getting her to safety.” One more young 
lady has learned that the very best thing 
in the world to lean upon under almost 
any circumstances is a truthworthy, loyal, 
helpful, brave, clean and reverent Scout. 
As Boys’ Lire is read mostly by boys, it 
will be safe to give his name, even though 
he is “sweet sixteen” and all that. Bryan 
Francis, Kansas City, Mo. “I think he is 
a kero and is deserving of any medal you 
might see fit to give him.” Guess who 
said that! 


Honored by President Wilson 


This is a picture of the boys who re- 
ceived badges in the White House from 
President Wilson on February 11. The 
Scout on the extreme left is Howard Gat- 
ley, who was given a bronze medal for 
life-saving. The other boys received Eagle 
badges. Their names are as follows, read- 
ing from left to right: Edward Pardoe, 
Samuel Hardy, Edward Sheiry, Clinton 
Allard, Frank Watson. 

Another Washington Scout, Lawrence 
T. Prentice, was eligible for an Eagle 
Scout badge at the same time, but his 
work made it impossible to attend the 
White House meeting. The President sent 
his badge to him, with his congratulations. 
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Plucky Scouts 


Little Stories Which Show the 
Meaning of the Motto 
“Be Prepared” 











RicHMOND, VAa.—The explosion of a dyna- 
mite plant in the suburbs of this city was 
probably prevented recently by the work of the 
Boy- Scouts of Troop 8 assisted by members of 
Troop 31. The boys were on a hike under the 
leadership of Scoutmaster Crenshaw, when they 
discovered a serious brush and rubbish fire. 
It was spreading rapidly in the direction of the 
dynamite plant when the Scouts appeared on 
the scene. They realized the danger and set 
to work immediately. After fighting desper- 
ately for an hour and a half, they got the 
fire under control and avoided any possibility 
of its spreading to the dynamite house. 

Utica, N. Y¥.—A member of Troop 12, of 
this city, recently fell on the ice and sustained 
a serious wound just below the knee. Other 
Scouts carried the boy to his home, where the 
doctor was called. The doctor found that it 


would be mecessary to take fourteen stitches | 


in the cut and he wondered whether or not the 
boy could stand the strain. ‘Well, said the 
doctor, “you are a Scout, are you?” “Yes, 
sir,” answered the lad, saluting. “I am glad 
to hear it,” said the doctor, “because Scouts 
have such splendid courage. I never dread sew- 
ing up cuts for them; they are all such. brave 
fellows.” That was enough. In went the four- 
teen stitches with never a whimper. 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—Scout Leroy Haynes saved 
the life of John Strawbridge, on Washington's 
birthday. The Strawbridge boy was out on @ 
camping trip with the Scouts of Troop 70, when 
he fell into a deep pool in Herring Run. Scout 
Haynes heard the splash and running to the 
edge of the pool he saw the boy struggling in 
the icy water. Without hesitating he plunged 
into the water and swam to the spot where the 
boy had gone down. On his second dive from 
the surface he caught the drowning lad by the 
hair and managed to drag him to the shore 
where other members of the troop assisted in 
applying artificial respiration. 

CLEVELAND, O.—A troop of Boy Scouts re- 
cently saved the lives of two boys, Thomas 
Lutheran and Edward Hodina, who broke 
through the ice on Shakees Lake. The Scouts 
twisted their coats into an improvised _ rope 
which they threw to the drowning boys and 
succeeded in drawing them out safely. 

Sr. Paut, Mryn.—Scout Arthur Barnett. re- 
cently rescued five-year-old Charles Underwood, 
who had broken through the ice on a pond near 
his home and who was unable to extricate him- 
self. Scout Barnett pulled the boy from the 
water and carried him to his home where he 
assisted Mrs. Underwood in rendering first aid 
treatment. The little boy suffered no ill effects 
from his “bath.” 

BRUNSWICK, Ga.—Scouts Thorvaled Winter 
and L’ Eagle Lomm recently found a small 
boy, named Billy Laird, wandering around the 
docks where he was in constant danger of fall- 
ing into the water and being drowned. They 
picked up Billy and carried him into his father’s 
office in spite of the fact that the little chap 
howled and fought like a wild cat. They re- 
ceived the warm thanks of Mr. Laird. 





Born in the Flag House 

If early associations count for any- 
thing, Scout Charles V. Weisgerber of 
Philadelphia should be the most patriotic 
Scout in the country, 
for he has the dis- 
tinction of being the 
only living person 
born in the Flag 
House. Scout Weis- 
gerber was born on 
April 14, 1902, in the 
house where Betsy 
Ross made the first 
American flag. His, 
Scout companions, 
call him “Vexil,” which is an abbreviation’ 
of his middle name, Vexildomus. This word 
was made to order for Scout Weisgerber 
from two Latin words, meaning “flag” and 
“house.” He is an enthusiastic member of 
Troop 7. 


Plan. 


Troop expenses. 


TROOP NO. 1 
OF GLOUCESTER, NEW JERSEY 
has earned $80.80 by our Troop Finance 


Troop Finance Section 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





This money is in the Troop Treas- 
ury available for camping trip or other 


Over four hundred other Troops are 
earning money in the same way. 


You can make your Troop a self-support- 
ing organization, free from the necessity of 
asking frequent contributions for its sup- 
port. Your program of Troop activities need 
not be restricted by lack of funds. 

BY OUR PLAN YOUR TROOP 
CAN EASILY EARN FOR THE TROOP 


TREASURY FROM TEN 
TO FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH 


If your Troop is handicapped by lack of 
ready money, write to us for information 
about our Troop Finance Plan. 


DOLLARS 


















Watchmaking, Jewelry, Engraving and Optics 

Say, Boys! Have you made up your mind what 
you are going to be? Shall it be a trade, a pro- 
?fession, or something in the mercantile line? How 
would you like to become a Watchmaker and also 
take up Jewelry work and Engraving? It is a nice, 
clean business and a trade that pays good salaries. 

Address HOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, Brad- 
ley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill, asking for 
full particulars. 
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Scouts of Crow Patrol, Portland, Me., Preparing Dinner. 
From ScourTMAstTer W. F. Lipsy. 


Mineral, Ill., Scouts Climbing Cliffs in Starved 
State Park. 
From ScourMaster W. G. Brirp, 


Vermilion, O., Scouts Building Walk Across Vermilion River. 
From ScourMaster W. E. CHILDS. 


"7 


Boy Scouts of San Benito, Texas, on the Arroyo. River # Thei 


Motor-boat, the “Queen 
From Scout DONALD MARTIN. 


Signal and First Aid Practice by Troop |, Inglewood, California. Scouts of Troop 48, Washington, D. C., 
From, Scour OLargNCE VAN WINKLE. Working on Their Log-cabin. 
From S. 8. APLIN, FIELD SECRETARY. 
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Wireless Outfit of Troop 1, Hazelton, Pa. 
FroM ScouTMAstTeR LEON G. MANE. 


Indian Mill and Rubbing Stone Near York- 
ville, Ll. 
From Mr. EB. A. Davey, Jouret, Ibn. 


A Big Rattlesnake Captured by Scouts of 
Beaumont, Tex. 
From ScouTMASTER THOMAS HOLLAND. 


: Walter Walden, Author of “The Moon- 
me Scout shiners in the Jungle,’ Camping on Red 
Eagle Lake, in the Rocky Mountains. 
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mers in Bird-house Contest Recently Held in Pittsburgh, Pa. A Crack Worcester, Mass., Scout Baking a “Twist.” 


From Scout COMMISSIONER JOHN PHILLIPS, FroM COMMISSIONER ARTHUR R. FORBUSH. 








With the Boy Scouts Afield 


Interesting Activities of Troops and Patrols in All 


Hovstron, Trex. — The 
Boy Scouts had a prom- 
inent part in the dedica- 
tion of the new triangular 
bridge in this city on Feb- 
ruary 6. A picked detail 
of four Scouts raised Old 
Glory on a flag pole which 
had been set in a circular 
plot where it is pro 
to erect a memorial in 
honor of General Samuel 
Houston. The Scouts all 
attended the dedication in 
uniform. 

WaAsuHINGToN, D. O0.— 
The only permit to build 
fires in Rock Creek Park, 
which has been granted by the Secretary of the 
Board of Control, was granted recently to the 
Boy Scouts of Washington. This permit will 
enable the Scouts to enjoy outings in this beau- 
tiful place. The Scouts, of course, are. placed 
on their honor not to destroy trees or other 
property. 

Derroir, Micu.—There was a monster Scout 
rally in the Light Guard Armory on Feb. 5. 
An unusually elaborate program was given and 
the work of the Scouts was very well received. 
The most striking thing about the exhibition 
was the clock-like regularity with which the 
various events were run off. 

Psrerporovucn, N. H.—The local Scout troop 
is already making plans for gardening activities 
during the coming season. This has been a 
special feature of the troop in the past and 
some very good results have been accomplished. 
Last year the troop entered the state potato 
contest and won five out of seven county prizes 
offered. Most of these boys had never had any 
experience in gardening before. One of them 
even brought a coal shovel to the potato fied 
on planting day, thinking that it would be of 
use in digging holes for potatoes. The Scouts 
intend to go into this work more extensively this 
season than they did last. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—MTwo thousand Boy 
Scouts of this city attended a service conducted 
by Billy Sunday, the evangelist, on the afternoon 

Feb. 20. They. all went in uniform, accom- 
panied by their bands and bugle corps. 

New York Crry.—One of the features of a 
performance given recently by blind children, was 
a demonstration by the Boy Scouts of Troop 
115, of which Grant H. Longenecker is Scout- 
master. Every member of this troop of Scouts 
is blind, but this did not prevent the lads from 
putting on a fine exhibition. They formed pyra- 
mids, stood on one another's heads, did elephant 
walks, drilled and turned cart wheels. These 
boys frequently take long hikes under the direc- 
tion of their Scoutmaster. They are getting a 
great deal of fun out of Boy Scout work. Most 
of them entered their names in the Boy's Lirz 
Lonesome Corner last month. 

Dupont, Pa.—The first public reading room 
ever established in this city has recently been 
opened by the Local Troop of Scouts. 

KNOXVILLE, TeNN.—Books and magazines 
are being distributed to the inmates of hospitals 
and sanitariums of this city by local troops 
Boy Scouts. 

Sr. Micnag.is, Mp.—Scoutmaster N. E. Smith 
reports the Boy Scouts are regularly doing good 
turns for five old ladies who are living all 
alone, and who have no one to help them with 
such tasks as chopping wood, running on er- 
rands, and so forth. The Scouts have also 
been doing a community good turn by keeping 
certain drains clean and by helping to keep 
rubbish off the streets. “It has recently been 
admitted by some citizens of the town,’ reports 
Mr. Smith, “that my Scouts saved the business 
section of the town from destruction by fire, 
by prompt action, while the population slept.’ 

Paris, Txx.—aAssistant Scoutmaster, Noble 
Van Burkleo, reports that the Boy Scouts of 
that city are making rapid progress. e 
has forty-four members, thirteen of which are 
first-class scouts. These thirteen have a total of 
forty-four merit badges. The troop has a library 
of 175 volumes and also a troop museum. 
Thirty-one of the forty-four Scouts are subscrib- 
ers to Boys’ Lirs. “This,” says Mr. Burkleo, 
“is one reason why they are all live ones.” 

Pomona, Oau.-—One hundred and sixty 
Scouts of this city attended a rally recently at 
which they were addressed by National Field 
Scout Commissioner, H. B. Cross, who was re- 





cently appointed to supervise the work of the of 


movement on the Pacific Coast, reports Scout 
Paul H. Pfeiffer. 


Parts of the United States 





Distinguished Scouts 











HONOR MEDALS ISSUED. 
( Bronze.) 


Howard Gatley, Washington, D. C. 
Ernest Leech, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Luther M. Hansen, Story City, Iowa 
Merritt Lamb, Muskegon, Mich. 
Robert A. Baldwin, Springfield, Mass. 
Avie Houser, Cortland, New York 
Bryon Francis, Kansas City, Missouri 


LETTERS OF COMMENDATION. 


Jackson Lyman, Cortland, New York 
Charles Davies, Scranton, Pa. 
Arnold Knott, Scranton, Pa. 


EAGLE SCOUTS. 


To win the Silver Eagle these First Class 
Scouts must have qualified for 21 Merit Badges. 
It is the highest honor given for winning Merit 

adges. 

Victor Miller, Denver, Colorado 
Burnet Moses, Timpson, Texas 
Lawrence Prentice, Washington, D. C. 

J. Boyd Paul, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Francis W. Watson, Washington, D. C. 
Edward Pardoe, Washington, D. C. 
James Prescott, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Daniel C. Beard, Flushing, Long Island 
Samuel W. Hardy, Washington, D. C. 
W. Clinton Allard, Washington, D. C. 
Edward Sheiry, Washington, D. C. 
Ralph Frank, Kansas City, Missouri 
Clifford Appleton, a Conn. 
Max A. vonder’ Elizabeth, N. J. 

Hayden, 


LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS. 


Life Scouts hold Merit Badges in first aid, 
athletics, life saving, personal health and public 
health. Star Scouts have five badges in addition 
to these. 


Victor Miller, 
C. McMillan, 
J. E. Williams, 
J. B. Paul, 
Otto Spies, 


Denver, Colorado 
Detroit, Michigan 
Rochester, New York 
Harrisburg, -Pa. 
Washington, D. C. 


LIFE SCOUTS. 
Life Scouts hold Merit Badges in first aid, 


athletics, life saving, personal heaith and public 
health. 


R. Hayes, Josephine, Pa. 
William Smith, J se Pa. 
Earl Wright, Cortland, New York 


Total number of Merit Badges issued, 861. 





OCovineron, Ky.—Several winter over-night 
camps have been held recently by the Boy Scouts 
of this city. The boys have spent a good deal 
of time in. the open air and have learned to 
make themselves comfortable in the woods, even 
when the thermometer is considerably below 
the freezing point. The troop is now making 
plans for a new headquarters building for which 
the land has already m donated. ‘o mem- 
bers of the troop, Scouts Russell Sanders and 
Ralph Gilhams, recently showed great presence 
mind in extinguishing a fire in a house 
which they were passing. The fire was started 
by a gasoline explosion, but the boys put it 
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out before very much damage was done, reports 
Assistant Scoutmaster Harry W oung, Jr.- 

FauMoutTH, Inp.—About a year ago the local 
troop of Scouts realized that they had no funds 
with which to purchase equipment for a summer 
camp, so they orn laying their plans for some 
means of earning money. Early in June they 
rigged up a refreshment booth at which they 
sold lemonade, popcorn and candy. Their trade 
increased so — that by the end of the 
month they were able to purchase a large re- 
freshment tent. This tent they also used when 
they went camping. During the summer the 
Scouts paid for the tent, paid the registration 
fees of all the Scouts, paid the registration fees 
for the Assistant Scoutmaster, and went on a 
two days’ hike. They still have some moriey 
in their treasury. This summer, reports Scout 
Scribe Lavell Collyer, the boys expect to earn 
funds to purchase the books of “Every Boy’s 
Library,” wireless outfits and other equipment. 

ScHENECTADY, N. Y.—The annual report of 
Troop 3, of this city, A. J. Jourdenis, Scout- 
master, shows an unusual record of Scout 
activity. In the past year the troop has been 
presented with a log cabin by the City of 
Schenectady. Out of a total of $90 received 
by the troop, nearly half has come in as the 
result of the Curtis troop finance plan which 
the troop has adopted. During the past year 
the boys have covered approximately 500 miles 
on their various hikes. 

Cu1caGo.—An unusually complete and in- 
teresting report of Scout progress has been re- 
ceived from the Scribe of Hyde Park Troop 
No. 1. These Scouts have been unusually active 
ever since the troop was formed in April, 
1910, and hardly an important Scout event has 
been held in Chicago in which they have not 
participated. A feature of their work is two 
mounted patrols. They also have one Life Sav- 
ing Scout in the person of Daniel Greenberg, who 
saved the life of a servant girl, who was over- 
come by escaping gas in the kitchen of his 
home. Scout Greenberg opened the wnidows and 
rendered artificial respiration and succeeded in 
bringing the girl back to consciousness before 
the physician arrived. 

Unionport, N. Y.—An _ entertainment was 
given by the Boy Scouts of Troop 21, on the 
evening of Lincoln's birthday, at which the 
mothers of the Scouts were guests of honor. 
The program included recitations and songs by 
the Boy Scouts, an address by the Rev. Merrill 
Clark, pastor of the Presbyterian Church, and 
talks by Scoutmaster E. B. Burchell and others. 
An impressive feature of the entertainment was 
the presentation of an American flag to the 
troop, the gift of the mothers of the Scouts. 

TRENTON, N. J.—Two hundred Boy Scouts of 
Trenton, N. J., enjoyed an outdoor rally on 
February 12th. The Trenton Scouts also partic- 
ipated in a Lincoln memorial meeting on that 
evening. 

McLeansporo, ILuL.—Scoutmaster R. L. 
Vance reports that his troop is busy erecting 
headquarters building 32 feet wide by 60 feet 
long. The funds for this building were sub- 
scribed by citizens of McLeansboro, who had 
been brought to a belief in the work of the 
Boy Scout through the actual evidences of its 
value as exemplified in the lives of the boys 
of that city. 

Conozs, N. Y.—Troop 2 recently gave a 
most successful play entitled “The Boy Scout 
Camp.” 

ATLANTIC, Ia.—The Boy Scouts of this city 
were hosts recently at a chicken pie supper, 
at which their guests of honor were prominent 
and professional business men who are inter- 
ested in the work of the Scouts. 

Moosic, Pa.—The local troop of Scouts at- 
tended a scout banquet held renectly in Scran- 
ton for the Boy Scouts of Lackawana County. 
Troops from Peckville, Scranton, Dunmore and 
Old Forge were also present. Robert Graham, 
Scout Scribe, reports that the Moosic troops are 
doing fine work. They have telegraph lines, 
troop libraries and a great deal of other scout 
equipment. 

Oranoz, N. J.—More than four hundred 
Scouts and Scout officials attended an Anni- 
versary rally held in this city on February 8. 
The principal feature of the rally was an ad- 
dress by Mr. W. A. rest, of the Scoutmasters’ 
Department of National Headquarters. 

Surrern, N. Y.—The second annual rally of 
the Rockland County, N. Y.-Bergen County, N. J., 
Scouts, was held in Suffern, N. Y., Washington's 
Birthday. Fifteen troops numbering over 350 
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Scouts and Scoutmasters were present. The 
troops attending were Sloatsburg, 1 and 2; Hill- 
burn 1, Ramsey 1, Ridgewood 1 and 2, Spring 
Valley 1 and 2, Sparkill, Nanuet, Monsey, New 
City, Pearl River and Suffern 1 and 2. Scout 
Commissioner Dillon Wallace wag present and 
presented the scout work in an interesting and 


SA ; x 
, ble manner to a large audience in the High : Y | ; N d Good | 1 
» School. Scout contests were a feature of the : Lh ee Ss oOo S 


morning, and the competition was keen. Last 











~ year 125 Scouts attended the rally. This zones You scouts must have good tools for 
or gain of 225 is significant of the growth o e il x 
work in this section. : : all woodcraft—for trail or camp; 
4 women 36 ae bar “lotta hae den ee a : it building shacks, rafts, bridges or 
A native of Hawaii, who is teaching the Scouts | } ti VY ACY SY, 5 boats ; and making box-traps, live- 
; the dances of his country. z y Way) Vf ip, n 
~~ ROsENDALE, N. ¥.—A recent winter camp of | @% Ypg Vl ff f Al es fish-boxes and a lot of other things 
n the local troop of Scouts was named “Nick 0’ | Sy y J that you'll always find to do every 
Le the Woods,” in honor of a famous American ey i] : z td 
mn Scout, who operated in this vicinity during the| B& UU if, tii time you go outdooring. 
2s Revolutionary War. : ny “Mf, / 
a DetRoIT, Micu.—Senior Patrol eLader Le-} i Vj, 
ry | Roy Wing, of Troop 59, reports that his troop “% Uy Whe 
it | is now completely organized. A special feature yyy 
n ‘ of their work is a large bugle and drum corps. A Yj; y 
's } PugBLo, CoLo.—Scoutmaster Arthur W. Hall, MM {/ Y i ! 
t. | reports that his troop includes — age y / ; tools do more work, better work, 
of parentage representing six nationalities, but tha “Uf ° 
t- the Scout work has made them forget all na- Yi easier work, because they are all 
it tional prejudices and work together as Brother yy A Y > guality, and made with just the right 
n Scouts. F 7 Yj / yt » * 
; / BEDFORD, VA.—Troop Pas of this city, Ss 1H | UY Wn’ gs hang. You can oo time 
creased its membership from sixteen to thirty- } vw, . and not get 
e two. The City Library Association has pre- Wy . // with Keen Kutter tools .. 
h sented the troop with 2 handsome —_ pa , tired. Besides, you work faster wi 
r with six lockers. Nearly every member o e ye . 
s troop is at least of second class rank. — / Y 4 them and do more in a short time. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Rapid emeran in i ‘hj ; Best of all, Keen Kutter tools are 
a development of the Boy Scout movement in this /, KG A 
: city is being made. There are now more than / YUL, guaranteed and that means the dealer 
> four hundred boys enrolled in the various troops. , ~ is authorized to return the price of 
d They recently enjoyed a big scout field day at 7 z 1 
, their camping grounds, at Trout = _ The « mo: any unsatisfactory Keen Kutter tool. 
‘ work is in charge of Scout Commissioner " Si f Tool Cabinet ‘ 
; Friend E. Hoyt. S Send for our Rockies 
‘ STEAMBOAT SPRINGS, CoLO.—Scout M. W. ‘ A No. G 597, Furniture Booklet No.G 
A Leckenby reports a ski hike taken recently to a E> **The Recollection of Quality Remains 
‘ e deserted mine some distance out in the moun- = ra Long After the Price is Forgotten. "° 
tains. A Trade Mark Registered. —E.C.Smamoxe, 
ALBANY, N. Y.—Washington’s birthday was e\ attain Seeheit enw. 
) celebrated in this city by an all-day Scout rally. i If net at at your ~ 
The feature was an aquatic meet in the after- SIMMONS HARDWARE Co. 
noon at the public baths. Nearly two hundred St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia 
Scouts were in atendance. Toledo, Minneapolis, Sioux City, Wichita 


Savutt Srs. Marre, Micu.—Nearly one hun- 
dred Scouts, gathered from all parts of Ohip- 
pewa County, attended a Scout rally held at the 
Y. M. C. A. in this city recently. 























this city have offered a prize for the best all- 
around Scout in town. The prize is a trip to 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls, and will be awarded 
to the first Scout who attains First Class rank. 

ANDALUSA, ALA.—Scout Scribe George Wha- 
ley reported that his troop recently performed a 
community good turn by tearing down a num- 
ber of old circus signs that detracted from the 
neat appearance of several streets. 

CAMDEN, N. J.—The local Boy Scouts rend- 
ered invaluable service during the recent “Self- 
Sacrifice Day Oampaign,”’ which was held on 
behalf of the poor and unemployed of this city. ” . OFFER T 
! The Scouts assisted in collecting conritbutions 7 ; : BOY SCOUTS 
4. and in all ways made themselves helpful. The No. 1—Detach 

Camden newspapers were unanimous in their 4 and fill out 
commendation of the work which the boys did. : | 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va.—The Boy: Scouts of 
this city rendered valuable assistance to the 
delegates at the State Sunday School conven- 
tion recently held here. The Scouts were granted 
a two days’ vacation from school to enable 
them to be of service to the delegates. 

Sprina VALLEY, N. Y.—More than one hun- 
dred Boy Scouts participated in a big rally re 
3 4 cently in this city. Members from Sparkhill, 

Nannet, New City, Monsey, Suffern and Hill- 
burn took part in the various’ activities. A 
feature of the rally was the lunch served for 
the boys by the ladies of the Reformed Ohurch. 

PiTTsBuRGH, Pa.—Troop 15 is the proud 
possessor of a real Indian Totem pole, a present 
from Mr. Harry W. Dunlap, a member of their 
troop committee. 

MounTAIN View, Oxta.—The local Boy 
Scouts recently found a large quantity of 
watches, guns, knives and some money cached /& 
under the railroad bridge, just outside’ of the 
city. The Scouts had noticed a suspicious- 


looking stranger in town and they trailed him ’ 

to this bridge, where the plunder was discovered. In answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
It is believed that the jewlery was stolen from 
the local depot. 


TacoMA, WasH.—One of the features of the a9 
Sportsmans’ Show held here recently was an 66 BE PREPARED 3 : 
exhibition of Boy Scout work. 4 Every Scout should and will event- = 

Morra, N. Y.—Scout Scribe Hawison Hull ually have a : 
reports that his troop is making rapid progress, . 
and that they expect to increase their member- Trimble’s Scout Knife & Tool Kit. ] 
ship very soon. It is age £ 

PEARLVILLE, N. Y.—The business men of to anything a 
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How to Make 


a Baseball 
Diamond 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


Author of “Boy Scouts of Berkshire,” 
“Boy Scouts in White Mountains,” etc. 





PRING is coming! Soon you'll hear 

the peepers in the meadows, the frost 

will be out of the ground, and you'll 
get baseball itch in the palms of your 
hands. Baseball itch is a very common 
disease. No cure has yet been discovered. 
But it isn’t dangerous unless it attacks 
you suddenly in the 
middle of a spell- 
ing lesson, so that 
you don’t hear your 
\ name called. 

I hope you put 
some sweet oil on 
your glove before 
you stored it away 
last winter. If you 
didn’t, let some oil 
soak into it over 
night before you 
use it this spring. 
That will keep the 
leather from get- 
ting dry and crack- 
When Baseball Itch ing. 

is Dangerous. But what you 

ought to be think- 

ing of at this spring season is your base- 

ball diamond. If you haven’t got a good 

one, which is kept rolled for you, how can 
you yourselves make it better? 

It’s not half so much fun to play on a 
diamond where the grounders don’t roll 
true, and a bounce shoots off to the left 
just as you are going to nail it. You 
can’t become so good a player, either, 
under these conditions. 

What can a group of Scouts do to make 
their diamond better? 

In the first place, if your diamond is 
turf, now is the time to roll it, just as 
soon as the frost is out and before the 

round gets dry and hard. Borrow the 
eaviest roller you can find, a big horse 
roller if possible. If you cannot get this, 
get a hand roller, which you can haul by 
tying a rope to it and letting half a dozen 
boys pull. Roll the whole playing field 
twice—once from home to second, once 
across at right angles, from first to third. 
Roll the outfield, too. If your turf is very 
rough, criss-crossing it with a disc harrow 
before rolling will help smooth -it. 

But don’t stop there. You can, with a 
little work, do a lot more than that. 

Next get three or four wheelbarrows, 
shovels, and some wooden rakes. Find a 
spot near your diamond where you can 
dig up soil (without stones in it) and 
bring loads of this soil to the playing 
field. Then with the shovels scatter this 
soil in all the places where the turf is 
uneven, and spread it down into the hol- 
lows with the backs of the rakes. It 





would have been better to do this in the 
fall, but it’s all right in spring, if you 
don’t put on too much. The grass will 
come up through it, or you can scatter 
some seed. 

Be sure, as I said, not to have any 
stones in the sc If you haven’t any soil 
nearby free of . snes, borrow a gravel 
screen and screen the dirt before you cart 
it to the field. 

When you’ve done this, go over the 
field once more with the roller, and don’t 
play on it till this top dressing has had 
time to settle. Then you'll find your 


grounders will bounce far truer than they- 


ever did before. 

If you take some more soil, mixed with 
fine sand—don’t be afraid to use plenty 
of sand, perhaps 2/3 of the mixture—and 
top-dress the turf next autumn, by an- 
other year you'll have a fine, true diamond. 

Now, if your diamond is not turf, but 
dirt, what can you do? 

In the first place, you can all line up 
near home plate, and go right across it, 
each boy picking up stones into a basket 
or pail, clearing a path say two feet wide. 
If there are ten boys, one trip will thus 
cover a twenty foot strip. By the time 
you’ve crossed the entire diamond and 
back again, you'll see a big difference, 










and when you play you'll notice a big 
difference in the trueness of the bounce. 

But don’t stop here. 

Get a heavy beam or plank, the longer 
the better, and an old strip of carpet the 
same length. Tack this carpet firmly by 
one edge along the under side of the beam. 
Then fasten a rope to either end of the 
beam, and let two or three boys take each 
rope, and drag this scraper slowly back 
and forth across the field, first from home 
to second, and then from third to first. 
If your beam is ten feet long, you'll cover 
a ten-foot path, and it won’t take long 
to smooth the whole diamond. 

But you mustn’t do this till the ground 
is dry. If you do it over wet ground 
you will spoil the surface. 

You can keep this drag all summer, and 
by using it every now and then keep your 
dirt diamond almost as smooth as a ten- 
nis court. If you have some clean, fine 
sand nearby, put some of that on before 
you drag the field. 

There is one thing more you can do— 
you ought to do, in fact, even if you do 
nothing else. That is, to see that all stones 
are picked out of the paths in front of 
first, second and third bases, and the home 
plate, too, so that nobody will be hurt 
sliding. After the stones are picked out, 





The Beam-and-Carpet Scraper 
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get a few barrow loads of clean, fine sand, 
and fill up the approaches to the bases an 


inch deep with this sand. Then, when you 

slide, you'll find it much more pleasant ! 
than skinning your stomach on stones and a a 

mud. e 


Why play on an untrue field when you 
can have a true and good one? Spring is 
the time to begin this work. Do a good 
turn for baseball in your town! 











Scouts’ Questions 


Acaed Here are 
e 
coSipt ‘when’ the troop ragitration’ 2 madefe- the Thing S 


Scout 8., Va. 


A. Yes, _& boy may join at any time. He ” 
pays dues_in proportion to the amount of time 
left before it becomes necessary to re-register oO oO l 


the troop; for three months, ten cents; six 
months, fifteen cents; nine months, twenty 
cents; twelve months, twenty-five cents. Frac- 
tions of these periods are counted as whole 
quarters. 


* * 

Q. What are the customary forms of fe- A f h G W th 
spect due to the flag?—Scout G., Mass. ny one Oo t em tven | a 

A. (1) The flag a not be hoisted P ’ = 
fore sunrise nor allowed to remain up after + e 
sunset. (2) At “retreat,” sunset, civilian spec- ~ b pt t R y L f t $1 00 
tators should salute. (3) When the national u scri ion oO oO Ss 1 e a ° 
colors are passing on parade or review the 
spectators should, if walking, halt, and if sit- 
ting, rise and stand at attention and uncover. 
(4) When the flag is flown at half staff as a 
sign of mourning it should be hoisted to full 
staff at the conclusion of the funeral. In 
placing the flag at half mast it should first be 
hoisted to the top of the staff and then lowered 
to position. Preliminary to lowering from half 
mast it should first be raised to the top. (5) 
On Memorial Day, May 30, the flag should fly 
at half mast from sunrise until noon, and full 
staff from noon to sunset. 











Q. Why is it necessary to hoist the flag at 
sunrise and lower it at sunset, and where did 
the custom originate?—Scout M., Mass. 

A. This question was submitted to the War 
Department at Washington, D. C., and the 
following information was given by that de- 
partment: 





“Reach” Catcher’s Mitt, made on 


“Reach” Scholastic League Base- the new Reach combination Basemen’s 


“The raising of the United States flag over ball. (Price 65c. postpaid.) An excel- and Fielders’ model. One-piece face— 
military posts and stations at sunrise and the lent ball for young men. Regulation a “pocket” is readily formed in 2 
lowering of the flag at sunset is a custom of size and weight. Horsehide cover, mitt of this kind. 
the military service that has been observed for made of woolyarn, rubber center. 


many years, and was probably established as a 
means of indicating the commencement and 
cessation of activities for the day at the place 
where displayed. As exhaustive a search of 
the official records as it is practicable to make 
has resulted in failure to discover any informa- 
ae showing where or how the custom origin- 
ate 


Q. Must a boy be a Scout to obtain a Hand- 
book?—Frank G., Pa 

A. No, the Handbook can ‘be obtained by 
any person who desires it. It is on sale at 
nearly every bookstore in the country, or it can 
be had by applying direct to the Boy Scouts 
of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





Q. Is it necessary for a boy to be a Scout 
or @ subscriber to Boys’ Lire in order to corre- 
spond with other boys through the Lonesome 





“Reach” Catcher’s 








Corner?—G. N., New York. “Reach” Fielders’ Glove. Pm. Bie gel —_ Fc. gua a, 
(Regular price 65 cents.) at, spo extra qual- x ‘oung men’s size. 
onmuniin "dtel tek eS Ss Made of pearl colored leather ity white ash, burnt finish Made of heavy steel wire, 
Corner.” welted, fully padded, leather —tfull size. (Regular price well finished and padded. 
; pocket lining, deep pocket 65c.) The Bat for the boy A fine mask for amateur 
MEMBERSHIP CaRDS Not TRANSFERABLE.—In and web thumb. An excel- who is after the 400 players. Covered by Reach 
view of the fact that several requests have lent glove. average, guarantee. 
been made to have the name of some new boy , 
substituted for an old one on membership cards 
which have been returned to National Head-|§  -----------<---------------=- Perr eme nee eee seme eens enna s annem awnwas 
quarters, notice is given that membership cards 
are not transferable and that one boy may not PICK OUT THE ONE YOU WANT— USE THIS BLANK NOW 
be registered on the fee of another except when 
the = a pose 7 by gmt are gi Lost BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
or destroyed cards wi e duplica on pay- 
ment of ten cents to cover cost of the new card 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
and the necessary recording. Cie Wi ceceececcessceeeee @8 pictured in the April Boys’ Life. 


A Brrupay Present: Please send it to me right away. For it I enclose a year’s subscription to Boys’ Life, 
“The baby’s swallowed the penny you with $1 for same. I understand the premium wii: come with all charges prepaid. 


gave him to play with,” wailed the little 


girl. “Whatever shall I do?” Name ..... Wa oe ecw ce cecweshecud cbasesseseersesaceesaavesene 
“Oh, let him keep it,” replied her elder 
brother. “It’s his birthday to-morrow, AMMO si 5 ei pdsvkeras Kise j ai Vee caweceupevensonees 


and I should have given him something, 
anyhow.” 
































































Our Lonesome Corner 


More and More Boys Exchanging Letters—Are You? 


‘6 WOULD like to see all Scouts cor- 

I responding with one another, and 

especially with foreign Scouts,” 
writes Lawrence Sacks, Assistant Scout- 
master of Troop 64, Philadelphia. “I think 
that the Lonesome Corner is one of the 
best features of Boys’ Lare.” 

The number of boys who are taking ad- 
vantage of the pleasant gr aigpen is 
growing fast, as you can tell by examin- 
ing the names published this month. Join 
now, if you are not already a member. It 
costs nothing. The only requirement is 
that you observe the rules printed on this 
pe ge. Tell your boy friends about it, too. 
hat will be a sure-enough good turn. 


Is Your Hossy Here? 


Boys are becoming more and more in- 
terested in each other’s pastimes. An idea 
of the extent of this is shown by the num- 
ber of boys who desire to correspond with 
other boys on different subjects. The list 
follows: 


AMERICAN. 


Wayne M. Nelson, N. ©.; wireless. 
©. Edgar Bilton, Conn.; India, Japan and 
other Oriental countries. 
Stuart Goldsmith, N. Y.; Foreign Scouts. 
Marion Tomblin, Mo.; magic, model boats, 
aeroplanes; stamps and coins. 
en Cash, Kas.; English Boy Scouts; 
farming. 
Leslie Kniskern, Wash.; United States boys 
on birds; foreign boys on stamps. 
Camant Higgins, Va.; exchange scenic views, 
postcards and wireless. 
Milton J. Swift, Ky.; assistant Scoutmasters 
on their work. 


Donnell D. Baldwin, Cal.; stamps, rabbits, 
birds, flags 6x6 inches. 
Richard Crocker, Idaho; correspond about 


mechanical things. 

Jay D. Warner, O.; athletics, camp building 
and outdoors. : 

Fred A. Plummer, Me.; exchange postcards 
with 16-year-old patrol leaders. 

Walker R. Alexander, Okla.; electrical experi- 
ments. 


Langdon Smith, Conn.; nee. 
Glen F. Hall, Mich.; athletics. 
Leo Nassimbene, Wyo., outdoor life, hunting, 


trapping, Scout work. 
man Doremus, N. J.; foreign gleams and 
Scouts in Maryland and Virginia, to exchange 
—e and postcards. 
Zankel, Pa.; German Scouts. 
Earle Buchanan, Wis.; New England Scouts. 
‘ eb mo 5. we 8. D.; Scout work, stamps, 
ore 
E ayy Wahes Ind. ; athletics, 
Scoutcraft. 
James Henningson, N. Y.; stam 
sarees M. Shelley, Mass. ; nents in Edin- 


Scotland. 
tte Warshofsky, Pa.; twelve-year-old boys 
x... Indian relics and Scout work. 

Benjamin Carr, Mass.; thirteen- -year-old Scouts 
in the west and in foreign countries on athletics, 
ete. 

Myri Patterson, Tex. ; ee stamps, photog- 
raphy, ea foreign boy 

Toward harts, » " English pond “with 

Edward M. Warner, Ind 
— Scouts near Senta or 

arra 


agriculture, 


burg. 





Gg. % Server sm Ind. Hoary 
: oe N. Y. 


Robert E. Vining, Mass.; Scouts in Indiana. 

Oliver Raymond, Mich. ; a with stamp 
collectors in Germany, Alaska, Africa and Pacific 
Islands. 

William R. Yorkston, S. I.; British boys in- 
terested in sea and navigation. 

Elmore Smith, N. Y.; first aid. 





Any Boy Can Do It 
This is the way 
Pick out the name of a 
boy. 


Write a letter to him. 


Address an envelope with 
his name and the right post- 
age. 





Don’t seal that envelope. 


Enclose it in another, addressed to the 
boy, in care of BOYS’ LIFE. Mail this to 
us and we will forward it. 


If your letter is to a boy in North Amer- 
ica or England, put on a two-cent stamp. 
If it is to go to any other country abroad, 
five cents. 











Harold Sparks, Wash.; 

Hugh Norris, O.; sixteen-year-old Scouts. 

Carl Weaver, Ill.; English and American boys 
about poster stamps and birds. 

Roland Tailby, N. J.; correspond with for- 
eign boys, patrol leaders; exchange picture pos- 
tals with Scouts in South and Central America. 

John OCilley, N. ©C.; Indian and other relics. 

James Shepherd, Mass.; signalling. 

Fritz Mauritson, Minn.; stamps and foreign 
Scouts. 

Nelson D. Montgomery, N. J.; foreign money. 

Ward Pensyl, Pa.; electricity, wireless, teleg- F 
raphy, birds and bicycle hiking. 


stamps. 


Arthur Summer, Pa.; fand. bieyel 2 Bids, elec- 
tricity, overnight —_ and ieycle hiking. 

Harry O. Riepen foreign Scouts. 

Philip C. oe RY Cal.; stamps 


Louis Ferguson, Kas.; soil 1 wanted Siow every 


State. Send in a cg og 
Robert Wilson, 0O.; 
Karl B. Rugh, Kas. ; go 


Foreicn. 


Clifford Bradfield, Canada; stamps. 
Eric Brook, England; patrol leaders. 


Live CorRESPONDENTS. 


Following is the list of boys who have 
written letters for the first time through @ 
the Lonesome Corner. Notice how this list 
is increasing every month. Any one of 
these boys will be glad to have a letter 
from you. Their names: 


AMERICAN. 


William Cassidy, Pa. 
Nick Hamilton, La. 
John A. 


Allan ©. 
Paul Withers, Ind. 
— Pierson, Ind. 
Myron Bard, Ind. 
J. Meyer, 


Lee Nixon, 0. 
Geo. Burwood, Jr., Pa. 


pS Gones, 
Jr., 


. Edwards, Jr., 
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I. Brownstein, Conn. 
Robert T. Adams, Mass. 
Leon Penniman, Il 
A. O. Secord, N. J. 
Carmino Paolucci, Colo. 
Alden Arn, Kas. 
Ed. E. Parsons, Md. 
woneee Wilkins, Md. 
an Hastings, Md. 
Buckney Sewell, Md. 
Wm. K. Tenney, mS 
C. Duncan Clare, Ky. 
Zerban Sutliff, Pa. 
Joseph V. Barry, II. 
M. W. Leckenby, Colo. 
oe J. Davis, O. 
G. H. Gower, Minn. 
Owen R. Garfield, N. H. 
Sid Woodley, Ti. 
Leo Wood, N. Y. 
Geo. P. Mapes, Mass. 
H. Ross Barrett, O. 
Ernest Culberson, Ala. 
R. G. Dow, Ni J 
Robert D. Watt 
Neil Campbell, 
Ivan Murrell, Ii. 
Robinson, Conn. 
Harry Rice, Pa. 
Geo. 8S. Silliman, Ala. 
Wm. J. Ludwig, Md. 
Harry N. Luber, Md. 































Robert Flint, Me. 
Leroy W. Luff 4 
Maxwell Evans, Me. 
Dawson Stewart, Mo. 
Edson W. Conger, N. Y. 
Leonard Wilcox, Pa. 
Vernon R. Selby, Md. 
Owen 8S. Selby, Md. 
Carl Apsley, Md. 
John Galloway, Neb. 
Tom Mullady, Neb. 
Laurens Williams, Vt. 
N. J. 


Watson, Mo. 
Edward Poppele, 
Virgil Wright, Okla. 
J. Ammen Blake, S. CO. 
R. W. Howe, Mass. 
Kenton T. McOurry, Pa. 
Joseph L. Connolly, Pa. 
Hallett Schenck, N. J. 
Anton Suchan, II. 
mene Walker, Conn. 

G. Fanner, N. Y. 
a. Dodson, Ala. 
Gordon L. Hess, Wis. 
Loyd Shore, Iowa. 
Lyle F. Kirk, Neb. 
Roger Bonner, N. Y. 
Francis Carlisle, Pa. 
Robert Bly, Va. 
Carl Davis, Tex. 
Walter Guillod, Mo. 


John Cameron, Mich. William Peach, Va. 
Jos. Adelstein, N. Y. Reginald Sipfie, Ill. 
Louis H. Allen, Ti. Eli Dorsey, Colo. 
Eugene Ferriss, Conn. —— Robbins, Pa. 
Fredericks White, N. Y. i * Stallman, Wis. 
Gould B. arte, ms. We Cas ~* Murphy, Mo. 
Thomas Ray, Fred B. Walch, N. J. 
J. Parker ee bene, Ark. Harold Connick, Me. 
Walter Poor, Me. Harold J. Kalbas, II. 
Lloyd Jas. Powers, Kas. Loren Williams, Okla. 
Byron Knight, Ill. Oliver Gribble, Neb 


Ralph Lichtenstein, Pa. 
Wm. H. Wright, Ind. 
M. G. Demongeot, Me. 
J. R. Ewbank, Ark. 
F. P. Squibb, Ind. 
Thomas Henley, Tex. 
Myron Kelly, 


Donan A. Priest, “Me. 


R. B. Moore, Tenn. 
Oyril Fraser, Iowa. 
Lewis J. Powers, III., 
Mass. 

Edward North, Mich. 
Harold Jaynes, Conn. 
Clarence uke, Ill. 
Walter Wilson, Minn. 
Fred Lowcock, Mo. 
Clem Bush, Okla. 
Ward Buck, N. Y. 
W. D. Meany, Mass. 
Alvaro Dunn, Tdaho. 
Roland Scull, N. J. 
R. ks Finley, e- 


Lewis, 
Robert 


R. Folli N. x. 
Rublee A agg 9 K 


Geo. . Bates, Mass. 
Robert Sumner, Ind. 
Orville Sampley, Ill. 


Bob Falagrady, Colo. 
Harold Bulkley, N. J. 
Geo. A. Wolgamott, Ia. 
Harold Holub, Cal. 
Edgar L. Lazier, Cal. 
Earl R. Bloom, Minn. 
Murray Snively, Ind. 
Gibson Kincheloe, Va. 
Dean Poisal, Kas. 
George Shepphird, Cal. 
Earl G. Ingraham, N. 


ex. 
Cecil Poor, Me. 
Donald Mair, Neb. 
Orange Lemon, Idaho. 
John T. Browning, Ky. 
Thos. Ray Gaither, Md. 
Charles Keevil, Mo. 
Roscoe T. Foust, N. H. 
Otto F. Holden, 'W. Va. 
Takashi Koga, Cal. 
Fred P. Wilmer, Va. 
J. H. Jung, Jr., N. Y. 
Harold Ebert, Gonn. 
Eugene V. Barrone, O. 
. MeCormac, Mich. 
Arthur Horst, Neb. 
Walter Asp, Minn. 


Foreicn. 


Redford pervert, Can. 
W. A. Brookes, Eng. 
Joseph ©. Head, Eng. 
Leonard Golding, Eng. 


Murray Anderson, Can. 
W. Taylor, Eng. 
N. E. Denyer, Eng. 


More Burnp Boys. 


Here are three more blind boys to be 
-dded to the list which we published in 











Mid. 
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the March Boys’ Lire. They would be 
glad to have a letter from you: 


Charles Otten, N. Y. Warren Marshall, N. Y. 
Alfred Cerimedo, N. ¥. 


Turse Asx ror Lerrers. 


Other boys who have asked especially 
to have their names inserted in this 
“Corner” follow. Take your pick, and 
write some interesting letters: 


AMERICAN. 


Winferd Robinson, N. Y- Arthur E. Likins, Iowa. 
J. Russell Cullage, Lester Kinnman, Md. 
Mass. Leopold Goldstein, N. J. 
J. Blake Hillyer, N. Y. Guy M. Hall, N. H 
James Frederickson, Max Fritz, is. 
Mich. Harold Lush, Cal. 
Earl Smith, Pa. Harold Free, O. 
Clifford L. Sayre, Pa. Harold F. Braman, 
Joseph Leonard, Pa. Conn. 
Lyle O. Everett, Minn. Hix Long,’ Jr., Del. 
Arthur N. Johnson, Russell H. Fisk, Pa. 
Conn. George A. Harrison, 
Harold Bowe, Ohio. Conn 
Billy Scott, Ga. J. Ralph Stagg, Kas. 
Arthur J. Thompson, Leo Dickson, Il. 

a. Victor H. Brock, L. I. 
Ernest Hugvelet, N. 0. Wilford Ellenberg, N. J. 
Proctor Nesbitt, Ky. Thomas Eastw ” Mass. 
Robert Held, Wash. Marshall Roberts, Ti. 
Ray Powell, Okla. Forrest Kelley, Kas. 


Foreien. 
Nils Bostrom, Sweden. Harold Smiley, Canada 





Mr. George T. Purves, Scoutmaster of 
a Troop of Boy Scouts in Indianapolis, 
Ind., has had twelve of his boys write 
letters to other boys through the Lone- 
some Corner of Boys’ Lirs. He also sent 
a number of scenic views of Indianapolis 
to boys in England and Scotland. That's 
a fine idea, 





Clean-up Campaigns Started 


Reports are already coming to Boys’ 
Lire about “Clean-up Campaigns” which 
are being started by Boy Scouts, This 
kind of community service is becoming 
increasingly popular among scout troops, 
and these -early reports indicate that this 
year more Scouts than ever before will 
participate in such campaigns in all parts 
of the country. 

The first report of this kind comes 
from Berkeley, Cal., where Boy Scouts 
put in a hard day’s work on February 6 
removing tin cans, refuse and unsightly 
garbage heaps from one section of the 
city. The Scouts were assisted by the 
Police and the Street Cleaning Depart- 
ments. It is planned to tackle other sec- 
tions of the city later. 

“Clean-up Day” in Montgomery, Ala., 
was held on February 9. The work was 
mainly done by a large squad of Scouts in 
charge of Scoutmaster W. L. Pittman. A 
number of prizes were offered for the 
best work done and first place was won 
by Dan Speigner, who gathered a pile of 
trash 26 feet long, 24 feet wide and 5 feet 
high. 


Wireless Patrol In Buffalo 


Seven members of Trcop 29 have 
formed a wireless patrol. Every member 
of the patrol has obtained a preliminary 
operator’s license from the government 
and has installed a sending and receiving 
station in his home. Each boy has con- 
structed and erected his own outfit. The 
members of the patrol are Arthur H. 
Benzee, nineteen years old; Wesley E. 
Benzee, twenty-eight years old; Arthur J. 
Preston, sixteen; Harry L. Maxon, fifteen; 
Roland E. Hauck, sixteen; Raymond E. 
Corts, eighteen; Ralph J. Davis, eighteen, 
and Charles W. Davis, sixteen. 
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Fit Out Your 
Outfit With 


Shredded Sis 


A bowl filled full of milk and this delicious whole 
wheat food will make your camp-fire seem more 
cheerful at night and your body more rested after a 
vigorous day. 


For the hungry Boy Scout there is no more suitable 
food than wholesome SHREDDED WHEAT. So 
simple and enjoyable and so easily digested is 
SHREDDED WHEAT that it does not tire or over- 
tax the already tired system. 

Athletic teams train on it; coaches endorse it by placing it on 
their training tables. SHREDDED WHEAT makes that 
muscle and stamina which spell success not only in athletics 
but in every walk of life. 


PU 


Easily carried; easily served ; its flavor is always fresh and sweet. Be 
sure it’s a part of your outing outfit—“There’s health and vigor in 
every shred.” 


re eer 


Made only by 
The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, New York 
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Don’t Spend Another Summer Canoe-less 
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In answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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SUMMER CAMPS 





CAMP TIMAGAMI 


The 


Situated 
the 


the 
gami 
tario, 


visions, 


adu 


tus 





D. Clarke, 8! W. 
or to A. L. Cochrane, Up- 
Ont. 


Cation to Secoutmaster G. 
Rd., Bronx Borough, N. Y.; 
per Canada Collego, Toronto, 


pioneer 
boys’ camp of 
Canada. Un- 
der present 
m a nage- 
ment for fif- 
teen years. 


real 
backwoods of 
Tima- 
Forest 
Reserve, On 


Senior and 
Junior di- 


Separate ac- 
co mM M o- 
dations ‘ r 
friends. 
P rospec- 
upon 


appli- 
Kingsbridge 


in 


_ 








Boys, We Want Yeu to Get Acquainted with 


CAMP GAHADA ADIRONDACK 


MOUNTAINS 











For boys of Christian parentage, 
age, inclusive, Beautiful grounds. Lodge. 
two boys. Every known camping attraction. 
physician. Tutoring. 
poster stamps on request. 


Terms, $150 & season. 


William B. Efner, Dir., P.0.8, 2231, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ten to fifteen years of 
Tent for each 
Resident 
Elaborate portfolio of views, also 








MINNE- 


Located at Lake of Two Rivers, Alp 
Park, in the heart of Ontario Highlands, Uneur- 
passed for fishing, canoeing, observation of naturo, 
and wild animal photog raphy 
have been looking for. Wholesome moral atmosphere 
Highest petergnese. Reasonable terms. 
Booklet N. . L. WISE, Ph. B., Bordentown, N. J. 


AWASUMMER CAMP 
For Boys and Young Men 
onqyin Provincial 


Just the camp you 
Write for 











CAMP OXFORD i —y Summer 
for Boye 
Oxford, Maine. Seven miles oon” Po and Springs. 
Land and water sports of every kind. Public Opin- 
jon Club. Mountain climbing. Deep-sea fishing. 


Tutoring, if desired. Library and Reading Room. 
Athletic prizes. Talks on Boy Problems. First aid 
to the injured, A two months’ summer vaca- 


etc. 
tion full of delight and instruction. ‘I recom- 
mend Camp Oxford without reserve as a healthful, 
happy, helpful summer place for boys.’’—Bishop 
E. Hughes. Booklet. Address A, F. Caldwell, A. ™. 
Green Castle, Indiana. 











Beautiful Location. Unquestionably one 
of the best equipped, best conducted, and 
most reasonable camps in the country. We 

guarantee everything at the camp to be as repre- 
sented in the catalog. We give boys a very pleas- 
ant and most profitable vacation—the kind they 
want, 


Dir., Madison, 
Temple. Tel, 


“bye - Indianola jeidatk"wieonsin, 


Wis. eo: 1515 Masonic 


Chicago 
Central 3902. 














CAMP TOPANEMUS sunitce’s: x. 


On Little Lake Sunapee at an 
Tents and administration 
building. Boating and swimming sg a 44 ae 


For boys 8 to 15. 
elevation of 1200 feet. 


strictions. All field and water sports. 
food 


For booklet, address J. D. HOLLENBECK. 
Freehold, N. J. 








Freehold Military School, 
CAMP ALGONQUIN 
uam Lake, N. H. 


Asq' 
Would you like to have the best time this summer 
you have ever had, with baseball, buntball, tennis, 
swimming and rowing and at the same time learn 
about birds, trees, flowers, plants," the stars—all of 
nature’s wonders? Come to ‘Algonquin and improve 
aay at . BP ye for boys who 
want it. Circular free. 


Address 
EDWIN DEI MERITTE. 7 "Poylstow Street. Boston, Mass. 














In answering advertisements please 


elderly Indian came up to me and said, 
“You make pictures?” 
answered, 
him the fifty 
show me about.” 
while. 
of the oldest houses in the village, a place 
with an old-fashioned fireplace.” 


but he 
who spoke English. 
ings now have cook stoves in them. 
plained that I wanted to see an open fire- 
place. 
down there has one.” 
the house she 
type that existed when Columbus landed 
and appeared to be hundreds of years old. 
Across the low wooden door was printed 
the words: 
don’t suppose the owner knew what it 
meant or she 


three Indian women in their ancient cos- 
tumes sitting about a fine old-fashioned 
fireplace, 
searcely 
permission to make pictures, 
was of sun-dried bricks and stone mixed, 
with a heavy timber roof and some timber 
in the walls. 
rafters were hung with dried squashes, 
dried meat and corn 
were one or two bins of corn and jars of 
smaller seeds, and every thing from top to 
bottom was spotlessly clean. h 
arrangements were primitive. 
a to date back to pre-Columbian 
ays. 


ly was antique, as was their dress; and I 
rejoiced to think that here I was four 
hundred years back in point of time, and 
seeing the life that these people lived be- 
fore our people came to America. 


tions I was suddenly startled by the sound- 
ing of a “b-rrrrr.” 
the wall was a telephone! 
times. 
not being their number, they turned again 
to their employment and took no further 
notice of me. 


Scoutmaster E. M. Deering, Troop No. 
8, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., is anxious to know 
whether or 
celled the record of his Scouts in the wall 
sealing event. 
ing’s Troop is twenty-three seconds for 
an eight-man team over an eight-foot wall, 
starting fifty yards.in front of the wall 
and ending fifty yards behind it, 


A TREK OCART FOR YOUR TROOP— 














mention BOYS’ LIFE. 


Around the Campfire 


(Continued from page 21.) 


for he was a dead shot and hit my hand 
nearly every time. 
so good, and so I escaped further punish- 
ment, 
Chicken Fight, and they were still at it 
when I left. 


The others were not 


I now taught them the One-Legged 


HERE was one other interesting epi- 
sode. When I got out my camera an 


I said, “Yes.” 
cents, please.” I paid 
cents and said, “You must 
This he did for a little 
I said, “I want to see one 


He 
“Fifty 


Then 


He didn’t seem to know what I meant, 
took me to the house of a woman 
Most of these dwell- 
I ex- 
This woman said, “That woman 
So I went down to 
indicated. It was of the 


“She never stays at home.” I 


would have rubbed it off, 
I knocked and went in, and there I found 


They 


were talking softly and 
noticed 


me, but they gave m« 
I'he house 


All of it very ancient. The 


in the ear. There 


The household 
Everything 


The language the women talked evident- 


As I sketched and enjoyed these reflec- 


I turned, and here on 
It rang three 
The women listened. Then that 


yan Oe 


For Wall Scalers 





not any troop has ever ex- 


The record of Mr. Deer- 


How you can make one will be fully de- 
scribed in the May Boys’ Lirz. 


Canoeing! 


How can you spend the summer with- 

out a canoe? There’s nothing quite 

like canoeing — so exhilarating — so 

satisfying; nothing that will bring 
you quite so close to nature and force the 
daily grind of yesterday so far into the 
background. 


possess every refinement that you will 
want in your canoe. Exquisite workman- 
ship-—beauty, grace and lightness, care- 
fully matched cedar, canvas cover rubbed 
and polished to perfection—and the price 
will please you, too, Big, interesting, 
illustrated catalog on request. Wherever 
canoes are sold you will find a Mullins, 
THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY 
77 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio 
World’s largest manufacturers of steel 
and wooden ats 





Best grade cedar canoe for*20 


Detroit canoes can't sink 


All canoes cedar and copper fastened. We 
make all sizes and sty leo. alse power canoes. 





Ww rite for free catalog 
er's profit cut out. 
turers of canoes in 


iving with retail- 
eare fe is argest —,, 


@ world, 


Detroit Boat Co., 62 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich, 








BOOK 








Wonderful fun and health in padd 


ng. 
sailing and motoring in a Kennebec. W: rite 
postal for new book FREE. Read why 


**Kennebec’’means greatest beauty,strength, 
speed, lightness, steadiness and carrying 
capacity. Address Now. Kennebec Canoe 








Company, 8 R. R. Sq., Waterville, Maine. 





CAMP WYONEE for BOYS 


LONG LAKE, HARRISON, MAINE. 
The best boys’ camp in Maine. Very com- 
plete equipment for all sports. Just the 
life boys like. Scout Conimissioner on the 
camp staff. Exactly 75% of the campers of 
1913 came back last summer. Wyonee boys 
won 47 prizes, including ten silver cups, 
in 1914 Send for elaberate book of pic- 
tures, request for which must come from 
boy’s parents. Barly enrollment necessary. 


Dr. Frederic A. Wilson, 400 Manhattan Ave., N. Y. C. 





CamMP CHAMPLAIN 


An Ideal Summer Camp for Boys on Lake 
Champlain. Twenty-first Year. Every conveni- 
ence for safety and comfort. Waterproof tents 
with floors. All land and water sports. Leaders 
carefully chosen college men. Best of food. 
Camp physician. No mosquitoes or malaria. 
Long-distance phone. Number limited. Booklet 
upon application. Address Wm. H. Brown, 270 
West 72nd St., New York. 














CAMP RUSHING WATERS—In the Catskills 


Open June Ist to Sept. 15. Ideal Summer 
Camp for boys and young men. Picturesque 
spots, hunting, mountain climbing, swimming, 
boating, trout fishing. Wall tents, wooden 
floors, army cots. Expense moderate for all 
or part of season. Write Marsans, 


SHANDAKEN, ULSTER CO. :: NEW YORK 
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IDEAL BOY SCOUT 
TENTS 





Every Scout Should Have One 








Note:—In these Tents Scouts’ Staffs are used for 
poles by tacking leather washer to staff which 
catches In i'/e-inch rings sewed In top of tent. 
Rings all hand-sewed. See tents rolled up on 
shoulders of two end Scouts, ready for a hike. 
Above cut shows part of Troop No. 1, Boy Scouts 
of America, Toledo, Ohio, with their No, 1 Army 

Khaki-Dyed Tents manufactured by us. 
No, i—Scout Tent—4x6 ft., center 3 ft., 


wall, 1 ft.; 8 oz U. 8S. Army 
Khaki-Dyed, double and _ twisted 
filling duck. Complete with Poles, 
Stakes and Ropes ......cccceaes $4.00 


No. 2—Scout Tent. Same Size. 8 oz, 
double and twisted filling White 
Duck, Complete with Poles, 
Stakes and Ropes .......ccceeee 3.50 

No. $—Scout Tent. Same Size. 8 oz 
Single Filling ordinary Khaki- 
Dyed. Complete with Poles, 
Stakes and Ropes ........ecee8: 3.25 

No. 4—Scout Tents. Same Size. 8 oz. 
Single Filling White Duck. Com- 
plete with Poles, Stakes and 


Dames, . PRED. ciccccstepiccdebons 3,00 
Special Prices in lots of twenty-five. Terms net 
cash in advance unless otherwise arranged. Write 


for Special Tent Catalogue and Samples furaished. 


OHIO CANVAS GOODS MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. No. 10, TOLEDO, OHIO 

A SCOUT OFFICIAL’S ENDORSEMENT: 
“With the boy’s welfare in mind, I most heart- 
ily endorse Tent No. 1,” 


(Signed) GEORGE M. PROCTOR, 
Scoutmaster, B. 8. of A., Decatur, Ill. 














‘ 


2 

AMF 

OU’LL find your of- 

ficial “dog tent” (shown 
above) and everything else 
you want in the big new Car- 
penter Catalog for 1915. (No. 
510.) 

Complete descriptions and pic- 
tures of all the best and latest 
things—it’s the sure, reliable camp- 
ers’ guide. 

You can’t get along without the 
Carpenter Catalog. Send for it 
soon—the earlier the better; mailed 
free on request. 


GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO. 


411-421 Wells Street, Chicago. 








Scouts Give Charity Benefit 


One of the most important scout events 
ever held in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
was the “Good Turn” demonstration on 
March 2. At this demonstration a total 
of more than $700 was cleared, which will 
be divided between the Associated Chari- 
ties, the District Nursing Society and the 
Temporary Home and Day Nursery, 

The entertainment was given entirely by 
Scouts and every cent of profit was turned 
over to these charity organizations. 

An especially interesting feature of the 
affair was the fact that of all the regis- 
tered Scouts of the city only three were 
absent. The special speakers for the dem- 
onstration were National Field Scout Com- 
missioner Dan Beard and Captain J. van 
Beuren Mitchell, Scout Commissioner of 
Morristown, New Jersey. 

Worcester is making a specialty of city- 
wide “good turns.” During the past win- 
ter the Scouts put out about 4,700 pounds 
of grain for the birds in the suburbs of 
the city. The Scouts also patrolled coasting 
hills to prevent accidents. At present they 
are working on aap for a campaign 
against the caterpillar and gypsy moths. 


For the Honor of 


Uncle Sam 


(Continued from page 5.) 
and many of the boys there, too, have ac- 
quired this strange extra sense. 

For a mile or two the old Mendoza 
Trail is quite inviting and you jog along 
confidently. Then the trail becomes a 
quitter. 

But the two treasure-laden boys who 
sat astride their little donkeys and looked 
into the rank, pathless jungle before 
them were not quitters. 

They cast a wistful look back toward 
Las Cascadas Station. There above the 
barracks of ‘Camp Otis waved the Stars 
and Stripes and the tower which rose 
among the palm trees at Gamboa was 
gay with bunting. Through the interven- 
ing solitude they could hear the tooting 
of the tug, Gatun, as she steamed about 
the Cut, busy in the festive business of 
preparation. 

“The Commissary boys are going to send 
rockets up at night from Gold Hill,” said 
LeRoy. 

“It'll be some sight,” observed Warren. 

“There'll never be another celebration 
like this,” LeRoy said, half regretfully. 

“Well, there'll never be another good 
turn like this—nor another good laugh 
like it either if you come to that. Oh, 
just wait till I see Van Auken and that 
unch! You'll need a yard-stick to meas- 
ure my scout smile.” 

“Well, here’s where we pick her up,” 
said LeRoy. “Ever try Balboa’s trick?” 
He looked cross-eyed into the denseness 
before him and sure enough there appeared 
to his strained vision the faintest sugges- 
tion of a path, hovering, as it were, be- 
tween visibility and invisibility. Along 
this they jogged single file, Warren tak- 
ing all the baggage while LeRoy went on 
ahead reaching forward and chopping 
away the growth with his machette. 

Sometimes it was a veritable green tun- 
nel through which they passed, the dank 
growth being as thick above them as on 
the sides, and it was necessary for one or 
other of the boys always to go ahead swing- 
ing his machette continually. Making fun 
out of the whole affair, as a Scout is 


Name. 
pretty sure to do, they accommodated the a 


Special $76 Sia? 
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Boys, here is the greatest tent 


offer you ever saw. This crackerjack 
7x? ft. 8 oz. duck wall tent, complete 
with tent poles, ropes, pins, etc., for only 
$4.75 while this offer lasts. This isa great 
special offer we are making for a short 
time if you send for our free Camp Guide. 
Fill in the coupon below and send to us 
today. Thousands of these tents are being 
sold. We are making this special offer to 
you if you will send oe order in 
now. Big enough to hold four boys in 
great shape. If you have not enough 
money of your own, get two or three of 

our boy friends to chip in with you. 


n't miss this opportunity to get this 
jim-dandy tent at a rock-bottom price. 


r un and Health 


in a Tent 


Ever sleep in a tent? Say, boys, it’s 
bully! You feel great when you get up in the 
morning. And eat—well just try it once and see, 
Hungry as a bear every morning. Sct this 
crackerjack tent up in the back yard or any- 
where. You don’t have to go to the mountains 
to have a good time. Camp out with your boy 
friends. Great fun to play soldier. You be the 
captain. Put your friends in the guardhouse, 
Sit around the camp fire at night. More fun 

anything you ever owned. Don't wait and pay 
others nine to ten dollars for.a tent like this one. 











Send for Free Book 
1915 Camp Guide 


E bo t to have one of these 
books. Telly he to out; what 







the kind of —<—_ 
wear on a hunting or 
fishing ae The ‘best 
bait for fishing. It tells 
youallabout yourammu- 


nition and fishing tackle. 
How te*cook in camp. 













name on the 
We will send 






Don’t wait another 
mail 


minute. Put your 
pon and it 


COUPON 
















Dept. 1574 

150 N. Market St.. 

Gentlemen ;—Please send to me, postpa 
your Free Ca‘ and Camp Guide. ala 
your rock-bottom offer on camping supplies. 
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Says Polly Pan, 


| always can 





Be bright, with due reflection, 


| Sielor- | 0h-1cm Mm od alelot-1= 


To always use 


Old Dutchfor my complexion. 


This 
—for two hours’ 
you have to de is sell (30) 


tins of 
at ten 


Scout Axe with sheath 
work. All 


WINONAH SHOE POLISH 
cents each—when sold, send 


the three dollars to us and we will 

send you the Official Plumb Boy Scout 

Write us to-day and we will send 
you the WINONAH SHOE POLISH all 


charges paid. 


POLISH is the best Shoe Polish made and sells all over the world 
for ten cents. Write us to-day, give the name of your Scout-Master 
and troop number. 


WINONAH PRODUCTS COMPANY 


WINONAH SHOE 


WE. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








MONEY FOR 


Shining Machine Complete 


including a rag for 25 cents. Can 
shine all parts of shoe. Terms to 
Scout agents: $3.75 for 2 dozen, 
complete, prepaid, provided Scout- 
master’s name is given as refer- 
ence, and machines are sold in 
30 days. Write today. 


E-Z SHINER CO. 
303 Fifth Ave. New York City 


BOY SCOUTS. 




















Fully Illustrated by Mr. Beard. 
All that Dan Beard knows and has written about the 

building of every simple kind of a boat, from a raft to a 

cheap motor boat, is brought together in this book. 


SPECIAL: This fine book by Dan Beard given with one yearly sub- 
scription to BOYS’ LIFE at $1.00. 


Boat-Building and Boating 


By DAN C. BEARD 
BOY SCOUT EDITION. 
Cloth Bound with Boy Scout Seal. 


ORDER NOW. 











slashing motion of the machette to a sing- 
song recital of the words, “For—the— 
sake—of—Un-cle-Sam !” 

They had left the canal at sunrise and 
when they hewed out a little clearing and 
pitched their balloon-silk shelter at sun- 
set, they had traveled for thirteen hours. 

“And I'll be ever so provoked,” -said 
LeRoy, mincingly, “if it turns out that 
we've headed wrong.” 

The next day their progress was im- 
»eded by tropical showers and the sturdy 
little donkeys plodded along through green 
mush, whence arose the sickening odor of 
the jungle. The rains seemed to bring 
forth legions of gigantic spiders and hide- 
ous insects which dropped upon them from 
above and which they found on clothing, 
saddle and bridle, brushing them off wit 
a shudder. 

But before the brief, green twilight had 
changed to darkness they. came out, be- 
draggled, torn and weary, into a little 
clearing where stood the most insignificant 
abode they had ever seen. It was made 
entirely of thatch and seemed rather the 
handiwork of nature than of man. 

A little boy with very brown face and 
very white teeth was sitting on a reed 
mat carving a gourd, and the clothing 
which he wore would scarcely have suf- 
ficed to bandage a cut finger. 

But the principal thing about him was 
his stare. 

If Mrs. Clayton had been present she 
would have said that her son was a 
“sight.” The slime ef the morass was 
upon him; his blouse was bedraggled and 
in tatters. But whenever I think of him, 
I think of him as he looked to them, as 
he alighted from his donkey in the full 
gaiety of triumph with the spirit of the 
great celebration upon him. 

He knew how he meant to do this thing 
and he was master of the situation. 

“Don Nicuesarro?” said he in the broad 
“Spiggoty,” “I make you greeting. We 
come the couriers to Don Nicuesarro. 
Uncle Sam and Don Nicuesarro much 
friends !” 

He extended his hand with all the pomp 
and graciousness of a true Hidalgo and 
little Nicuesarro came forward hesitat- 
ingly and took it. His parents stood in 
the doorway amazed, but smiling at the 
unprecedented scene. 

“Uncle Sam him make big promise. Him 
always speak truth. He send greeting and 
presents to Don Nicuesarro. Uncle Sam 
him feel much good and happy. He open 
him big Canal to-day and say him great 
waters flow together. Whatever Uncle 
Sam say, he do!” 

Catching his companion’s spirit, Warren 
hauled out from a duffle-bag the Stars and 
Stripes and formally tendered it to little 
Nicuesarro. 

“Uncle Sam, him ’Merican—Nicuesarro, 
he San Blas... Uncle Sam he send his flag 
to Nicuesarro and the plates, just as it 
was said, the plates that will talk and sing 
his great song.” 

They brought out the motion-picture 
machine and the box with the “bright 
devil” in it, and a dozen other things and 
the phonograph whose magic “plate” sang 
the great song of Uncle Sam. Little Nic’s 
monkey advanced cautiously and perched 
on his master’s shoulder and listened to 
the Star-Spangled Banner and was great- 
ly edified. 

Far off along the line of the Canal the 
Bas Obispo Band was playing the Star- 
Spangled Banner to cheering throngs. But 
the Star-Spangled Banner is the Star- 
Spangled Banner no matter where you 
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Built Especially for 
Boy Scouts 


Haversack Fishing Rod and com- 
plete angling outfit. Sanctioned by , 
the Committee on Scout Supplies, 
Boy Scouts of America. 


Three piece black enamel, cork 
handled steel rod, with nickel- 
plated reel seat; nickel-plated mul- 
tiplying reel with click and drag; 
75 feet hard braided casting line; 
half dozen snelled spring steel 
hooks; ‘one nickel-plated trolling 
spoon, half dozen assorted flies; 
assortment of sinkers; two-colored 
float—all in a neat carrying case, 


made to attach to Boy $2.50 


Scout Haversack ... 


Split Bamboo rod, with two tips, 
making a fly, bait or boat rod; quad- 
tuple multiplying, nickel-plated 
reel, sliding click and drag; 75 feet 
of pure braided silk line; half dozen 
hand tied selected flies; 1 dozen 
double snelled hooks; 2 three-foot 
double gut leaders; 2 nickel-plated 
trolling spoons; assortment of sink- 
ers and two-color cork float; all in 
neat, leather bound carrying case, 
Made to attach to Boy Scout Haver- 
sack. (Steel rod if desired 5 00 
in place of split Bamboo) $ ° 


Either outfit sent postage free. 
ABBEY & IMBRIE 
Makers of “Fishing Tackle that’s Fit for Fishing” 
18 Vesey Street, New York City 

Established 1820 
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THE PLUMB ANCHOR BRAND 


® 
ANCHOR 


¢: 


Raw 
“ ” 
Phare well wre" 
Look for this Trademark on the Official Scout Axe. 


Designed and Furnished by 


YETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
Makers of the Plumb Anchor Brand Tools 


watchers, Quality First sic 











4 of Frederic Remington’s Great 
Color Drawings of “Western 
Scouts,” being four of his series of 


“A Bunch of Buckskins” 


“Sioux Chief’ “Cowboy” 
“Cheyenne Buck” “Cavalry Officer’ 


Given with one yearly subscription to 
BOYS’ LIFE at $1.00. 


Order promptly while the supply lasts. 

















play it or listen to it, and if Uncle Sam 
felt joyous and -triumphant that day and 
evening, he had good reason for it; for he 
was not discredited. | 

There was a movie show up Mendoza 
Trail that night, and other plates talked 
and sang, and Uncle Sam’s good friend 
was entertained in royal fashion, And 
little Nicuesarro came to realize more fully 
what a marvelous wizard “Unclesam” was, 
and truthful (which all wizards are not), 
and rich and powerful beyond the dreams 
of avarice. ittle Nicuesarro knew al) 
this. 

What he did not know was that these 
two .strange, happy-faced couriers who 
apy pS into the jungle the next morn- 
ing had not so much as ¢ cents between 
them. He did not know that the savings 
which might have gone for pleasure and 
for the glory of the great wizard on his 
gala day, had. been most gayly uan- 

ered’ for just plain, every-day phono- 
graph records. 

et who shall say that the money did 
not go for the glory of Uncle Sam? 

Who shall say that it was not sperit in 
pleasure? 

The Scouts are queer fellows, from all 
I can see; they fin leasure where some 
find pain; and they have their own way 
of looking at things. 

Another thing shout them is that you 
can’t always put your finger on a Scout's 
motive. Warren Archer always stoutly 
maintained that he did this thing just to 
have the laugh on “Van Auken and that 
bunch.” 

So there you are! 


WARREN was not disappointed. The 
very next day he and LeRoy ran 
into the Van Auken crowd in Cathedral 
Plaza. 

“That was a pretty good stunt,” said 
Van Auken, “but little What’s-his-name 
will be still waiting for the plates that 
talk and sing, I guess.” 

“No, we took him those,” said LeRoy. 

“Yes, you—didn’t!” 

“Sure. We took him some phonograph 
records,” said Warren. 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“Well—I’ll—be——” began _ Fred. But 
out of the laughter which followed arose 
the voice of Harry Morse, who was a Scout 
and didn’t know it. 

“We're not going to let you fellows get 
away with that,” said he. “This is on us. 
What do you say, fellows?” 

The very next day they took up a col- 
lection and refunded to LeRoy and War- 
ren forty-three dollars “Spiggoty,” that 
being, as Van Auken cheerfully put it, 
“the high cost of wuge & 

“How do you join the Scouts, any- 
way?” said he. 

“Oh, that’s easy,” said LeRoy; “first 
you have to take off your shoe and kick 
a cocoanut across ‘Culebra Cut. That 
makes gp a tenderfoot. Then you have 
to track an extinct mosquito up Curucu- 
chia Slide while it’s in motion, and that 
lets you pass the tracking test. Then you 
have to roll a plate that can sing——” 

“Tell me straight, will you?” laughed 
Van Auken. “I want to join.” 

LeRoy was not half bad as a jollier. 

But just as I said, a Scout has his own 
ideas about jollying. 

And there you are! 





Beorn tHE Worx Eanrty. 
Scout troops in all parts of the country 
are making plans for “Swat the Fly” cam- 
paigns this season, 
































Whata Million 
Mothers Avoid 


More than a million care- 
ful mothers have intuitively 
known the dangers of poison- 
ous fly destroyers. They have 
known that suc Erne con- 
tain arsenic in deadly quantities. 
They have realized the peril to 
little children that accompanies 
the use of fly poisons. 


But for those who have not 
learned of these dangers, we quote 
from a recent issue of the Child 
Betterment Magazine, which com- 
ments upon 35 cases of children 
being poisoned last year: 


“The danger to children is 
great, and the danger to adults 
is by no means inconsider- 


In the December issue of the 
Michigan State Medical Journal, 
an editorial on the same subject 
cites 47 cases and goes on to state: 


“Arsenical fly poisons are as 
dangerous as the phosphorus 
match. They should be abol- 
ished. There are as efficient 
and more sanitary ways of 
catching or killing flies. And 
fly Ee yor oye if used at all, 
should not be used in homes 
where there are children, or 
where children visit.” 


“The Sanitary Fly Destroyer” 
Non- Poisonous 
Catches the Germ With the Fly 


The new metal Tanglefoot 
Holder removes the last objec- 
tion to the use of Tanglefoot. 
toc at dealers or sent postpaid 
—two for 25c anywhere in 
United States. 


THE O. & W. THUM CO. 
Dept. 230—Grand Rapids, Mich 











Camp Outfits Given! 


I'll supply the outfit if your Troop will 
work. Wall 


do a little tents, pouches, 
axes, compass wa! c 1 lamps, cook 
kits, signal flags, etc., for one afternoon’s 
wo 125 Troops have secured outfits. 
_ It Costs You Nothing 
Just get your Scoutmaster to write and 
give me his number—the rest is easy. 
H. L. NEIDLINGER 
180 N. Arlington Ave., East Orange, N. J. 








In answering advertisements 
please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
See Editorial on First Page 
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On To Panama! 


pest July you can 


sail out of New 
York harbor on a pala- 
tial steamship with 200 
Boy Scouts on the first 
lap of an eight thou- 
sand mile voyage. 


You will sail from 
one side of the conti- 
nent to the other—five 
thousand miles through 
beautiful tropical seas. 


You will ride through 
the Panama Canal by day- 
light, and here everything 
will be pointed out to you 
which Mr. Showalter de- 
scribes so well in his ar- 
ticle ending on this page. 





‘ jinsenemanichncd 


Listen to Scout Philip Godfrey! 
This Scout was one of the first twenty-five 
fellows to gain a place on the Panama boat. 
“If I could tell the other Scouts all the 
ood things I know about the Panama 
anal Club you’d have some job limiting 
the Panama Party to 400.” 


You will spend five of the biggest, livest and most edu- 
cational days of your life at the San Francisco Fair. 


You will enjoy a great sightseeing trip back home 
across the continent on board a special train. 


And it won’t cost you a red cent! 


below and mail to-night. 


Fill in the coupon 


PANAMA CANAL CLUB 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

















itinerary as nearly 
as we can tell you 


This is the se 
™ 


Mr. Scoutmaster: 
The Panama Canal Club is the 


outcome of a_ conscientious 
effort on the part of a New 
York business concern of splen- 
did reputation. It offers a dele- 
gate from your troop an oppor- 
tunity which, as Mr. Crackel, 
the leader of our party says is 
“one of a lifetime.” 

You couldn’t ‘do your troop a 
better turn today than ask for 
full information about this op- 
portunity. Just put your name 
_ address on the coupon be- 
ow. 


























Mr. F. M. GANNON, Secretary, Panama Canal Club, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


POO taade 50 00 ek class Scout. 


Tell me how I can represent my troop on your 


am a 
Boy Scouts’ and Y. M. C. A. Boys’ Panama Party without expense to me. 


Write here name of 
Scoutmaster 
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BED 0 nse icpnbtalnnstcceskiaucee 


Name 
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Col. Goethals, the Canal Builder. 
© Harris & Ewing 


Uncle Sam’s Big Ditch 


(Continued from Page 8.) 


carnation of liberality in giving them 
credit for what they did. 

The American people can not overesti- 
mate their debt to Colonel Goethals. But 
for the wonderful efficiency he put into 
his canal army we might have spent, twice 
as much for our canal as it cost, and we 
might have been operating it in 1925 in- 
stead of 1915. The canal he built is great, 
the greatest single piece of construction 
work in all history, and yet it is not one 
whit greater than this plain, easy-as-an- 
old-shoe, honest-to-the-core man who lives 
by his deeds and not by his words. Were 
I asked who, of all the men I have ever 
met, I would recommend as a model for 
Boy Scouts, [ would say Colonel Goethals. 
And some time I may tell you further 
about him in Boys’ Lire, 

NOTHER great man was Colonel 

Gorgas. He’s the man who fought 
the mosquito to a finish and pulled his 
teeth, so to speak. 

You know for centuries people had been 
having yellow fever and they could not 
tell for the life of them how they got it. 
Finally three army surgeons, Reed, Car- 
roll and Lazear, proved that Mrs. Stego- 
mya Mosquito gave it to people. They 
first proved that you couldn’t get it with- 
out her biting you. Then they proved 
that when she bites you after having bit- 
ten some one who had yellow fever, she 
gives it to you. It’s a debatable question 
whether she gives people yellow fever or 
whether people give it to her. She can 
not get the yellow fever germ into her 
body without biting a yellow fever patient, 
and once she gets it down into her little 
“tummy” it begins to eat its way through 
her “innards” until it gets up to her bill; 
and -when she bites somebody else, that 
germ is there right ready to hop out into 
that person’s blood. 

After all this was proved Colonel Gorgas 
was assigned to the task of applying the 
lesson learned in Cuba. He did so well 
that he was later given the task of getting 
the yellow fever out of the systems of 
the lady Stegomyas at Panama—for the 
gentlemen Stegomyis don’t bite people and 
therefore don’t get yellow fever germs. 

He set to work, shut mosquitoes out of 
the houses with screens, killed them out 
everywhere by fumigation and oiling mos- 
quito-bearing waters, forbade the people 
to leave anything set around the house 
that might catch rain water, began giv- 
ing people quinine by the wholesale to 
protect them against malaria, and set up a 
quarantine at the ports that kept out 
everybody who had stood a chance of 
forming an unwilling acquaintance at any 
recent time with Mrs. Stegomya or any 
of her brood. It was not long until a 
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Col. Gorgas, Who Drove Yellow Fever From 
the “Zone.” 


(C) Harris & Ewing. 


tropical pest hole was converted into a 
national park reaching across the Isthmus, 
and disease had to take to the jungle. 

I could go on with this story by the page, 
telling you of the little naked negroes that 
played around the native villages, of the 
Martinique negroes who had never seen 
a wheelbarrow and carried it on their 
heads instead of wheeling it, of the old 
woman who got a letter from the post- 
office, laid it on her head, weighted it 
down with a stone, and then went her 
way, and a hundred other things. But you 
will want to see some of it yourselves 
in the days when your good records as 
Scouts may lead your path that way. 


Treasure Hunt 


(Continued from page 10) 


Ten points on the story-interest of the 
narrative; 
Ten points on observance of the rules. 


THE RULES. 


The statements made above are to be consid- 
ered as definite rules, 

Papers may be written with pen or with type- 
writer, not with lead pencil. Place your name, 
age and address in the upper right-hand corner 
of the first page, together with a statement of 
the exact number of words in your story. Write 
on only one side of the paper and number each 
page. You may send these pages folded; do not 
roll them. 

Address your envelope to Boys’ Lirz, The 
Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 200 5th Avenue, New 
York, and write in the lower left-hand corner 
of your envelope “Treasure Hunt Contest.” 

This contest is open to all boys not over 
eighteen years of age. 

All answers must be in the office of Boys’ Lire 
on or before May 12. 

The prize winners will be announced in Boys’ 
LIFE as soon as the judges can finish their work. 


The continuation of the hunt story as written |. 


by Mr. Hungerford, will be published in the 
June number. It is expected that the story 
winning the first prize will be published in the 
following month. 

The stories submitted by contestants will be 
judged entirely on the points mentioned above, 
and without relation to the description of the 
hunt which has been written by Mr. Hungerford. 

No personal replies can be sent to inquiries 
of contestants regarding the contest. 


THE PRIZES 


FIRST PRIZE—Any fifteen (15) books 
picked by the winner of this contest 
from the list of 80 books in Every 
Boy’s Library—Boy Scout Edition. 

SECOND PRIZE—Any ten (10) books 
included in that library. 

THIRD PRIZE—Any five (5) books 
picked from that library. 

FIVE (5) HONORARY MENTIONS— 
The winner of each of these will re- 
ceive any one book he may select from 
that library. 

Note.—A list of the books included in 
Every Boy’s Library, Boy Scout edition, 
will be sent to each prize winner, and to 
any boy who requests it. 


man’s sport on a real man’s table. 
you play. 


in” a few cents a game, 


Billiard 





Not toys—not shaky, collapsible con- 
traptions made to look like billiard 
tables. But real regulation tables, 
modified only in size and design to 
harmonize with home surroundings. 

The famous “GRAND” and “BABY 
GRAND” are made of magnificent San 
Domingo mahogany, richly inlaid, 

“Convertible” styles can be changed 
in a moment from Dining or Library 
Tables to real billiard tables. 

Billiard wizards—Hoppe, Sutton, In- 
man—perform their marvelous shots 
on these Brunswick Home Tables. 


Sent FREE 





The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 14-Y, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Send me, free, your book in colors— 





‘“‘ Billiards 


Famous Brunswick 


“BABY GRAND” 


Combination Carom and Pocket Billiard Table 


postpaid. Mail the coupon while the edition lasts, 


The Home Magnet’’ 


and details of 30-day trial offer. 
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For 20 Cents a Day 


Own a Real Brunswick Home Billiard Table 
Boys! - Win friends—be the king of your neighborhood. Learn a real 
Our handsome billiard book—sent free—tells how you can pay while 
Shows how the grownups at home—all wild to use your table—will “chip 
Hundreds of boys have paid for their tables like this. And parents are 


glad these days to help the boy buy the table. Because they see how it keeps 
him home and brings out his many traits. 


Superb BRUNSWICK Home 


Tables 


The Choice of Experts 










30 Days’ Home Trial 


You—every one—can learn to play. 
And our free trial offer lets you sample 
the raptures of these grand old games 
at home. Then billiards will win the 
whole family, as it is winning thou- 
sands everywhere. 


Playing Outfit FREE 


Balls, Cues, Rack, Markers, Brush, Table 
Cover, Tips, Cue-Clamps, expert book on 
“How to Play,” etc., included complete with- 
out extra cost. 

Full details, easy terms, low factory prices, 
and indorsements of parents and educators 
now given in our handsome book, “Billiards 
—The Home Magnet.” 














If You Have a Dozen Boy Friends 


Who would enjoy reading the stories in this 
magazine 


Send Us Their Names and Addresses 


And we will send a vag, copy to 
each, Let’s let them know just 
what kind of a magazine this is. 


BOYS’ LIFE 
The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 

















BOYS: DON’T PAY ANY MONEY 


for your baseball uniform this season. 
\ We are giving them away for only a few 
time. are made 







ask. 112 
we 

yw cents for 

Le nd we send 


> - you 
STEWART BROTHERS, 715 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 


A Start Raising 
$$$$ ln Pigeons! Squabs for 
Market or Breeding Purposes. Make 
big profits with our Jumbo Pigeons. 
We teach you. Large, free, illus- 


instructive circulars. 
PROVIDENCE SQUAB CO., Dept. D., Providence, R, ft, 
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LEATHER MEEOLE 


\.£.8 POCKET 1008 # 


a REAL POCKET TOOL 
KIT FOR SCOUTS 


Want one? Of course you do! 

Get one NOW for that camping 
trip. Keep one in your pocket; 
it’s the handiest article ever. A 
compact nickel case, contains 37 
PRACTICAL TOOLS of High- 
Grade steel. Easily carried; the 
ideal kit for the “hike,” in camp, 
or about the house. Especially 
designed for Scout use—it’s 


Sanctioned by Committee 
of Scouts’ Supply, *% acon 


America 
Send just one dollar ($1.) and I 
will send YOUR KIT prepaid. 


SPECIAL AGENT 
OFFER TO SCOUTS 


Many Scouts ae I ae my PERFECT 
PRACTICAL TOOL KIT, and are so enthusi- 
astic over it, that me have asked me to ap- 
point them special agents. That's why I am 
Row advertising in YOUR paper—to give every 
Scout a chance to make money. 

When I was a Boy, I would have been @& 
Scout, if there had been such an organization 
then. As it is, I have camped over a good 
portion of the American Continent, and I know 
from <npesities. what a wonderful Kit this is 
for Scouts. But to be sure, | submitted this 
Kit to the —— on Scouts’ Supplies and 
it was approved. 

The regular price of my TOOL KIT is $1. 
each. Now, I am sure you can sell a great 
many if you try. Every Scout will want one, 
and there is not a real man or woman who 
will not buy when you show it. 

I have decided to make this special offer to 
every Boy Scout, so you can make extra money 
for your camp, or for supplies or for any pur- 
pose a jut needs money. Here are my prices 
to Scouts:—You sell Kits at $1.00 each, 

6 Kits cost $4.50. Your profit $1.50. 

12 Kits cost 8.40. Your profit 3.50. 

24 Kits cost 15.60. Your profit 8.40. 

Please remit by Money he og or cash 
in Registered Letter, or Check. 

Now, get BUSY. Here's. a splendid 
opportunity for you to make a lot of extra 
money. Don’t be afraid to order in quantities, 
for I will take back any Kits that you do not 
sell and refund what you paid. Send your or- 
der, today, so that I can start to help you. 
ar eg address me persona: 


ASE SPECIALTY Co. 


113-G Pearl Street New York, N. ¥ = 
Mt 











ALONG THE MOHAWK TRAIL 
BY PERCY K. FITZHUGH 


Author of “For the Honor of Uncle Sam” 
in this issue. 

This story recounts the adventures 
of boy scout patrols around Lake 
Champlain. Cloth Bound. 

With one yearly subscrip- 


This Book Given tion to BOYS’ LIFE, at 


Order to- ~day. 
Boy Scout ‘Edition. 














The Diary of a Boy 


Inventor 


Jimmy Writes Down His Big Ideas 


By G. VERBEEK 


Marcu 3.—Today I got an idea, and 
after I got it I tried to trace where it 
came from or how I happened to think of 
it, but as far as I can see it just seemed 
to come out of nothing. 


Mo ial it WPT HM, 
a mente 


Ideas are funny 
things. I told pa 
I supposed they 
were around us 
all the time, and 
he said James 
supposed so, too. 
“James who?” I 
asked, and he told 
me William 
James, and got 
out his “Psychol- 
ogy” and _ read 
there: “Whether 
anywhere in the 
room there be a 
thought which is 
nobody’s thought 
we have no méans 
of ascertaining.” 

Funny thing 
about my ideas is 
they always come 
at a time when I can’t try them, and when 
I am free to try them I seem to have for- 
gotten them, or they don’t seem good any 
more. The full appreciation of them seems 
to die away unless taken note of at the 
time ry! come. That is one reason I 
started this diary, so I could remind my- 
self to experiment with them some time 
later on. 

Now, this is spring, and the idea that 
came to me today is something to do in the 
summer time. It is a very simple thing, 
and I am surprised none of the boys have 
ever done it. All the apparatus needed is 
a rubber tube and a cork or a stick for a 
float. One end of the tube is attached to 
the float so when placed in the water it 
will always stick up into the air. The other 
end you hold in your mouth. Then b 
holding your nose you will be able to sink 
your head under water and remain down 
as long as you want to, breathing with no 
trouble at all. I’m going to draw a picture 
of it if I can. 

I wonder if there is some little hitch to 
this plan so it won’t work? I am just 
crazy to try it. What fun it will be to hide 
such a tube in my bathing suit and when 
the other fellows are not looking take it 
out, slip it into my mouth and duck under 
water. 

“What’s become of Jimmy?” one of them 
will ask. 

“He went down and didn’t come up 
again,” another will say 

When I finally appear they will be 
comically puzzled to re how I stayed 
under water so long. 

It will also be fun to crawl along the 
bottom in this way and look for clams and 
things. At night it would be great to sit 
still beneath the water like that and have 
an electric flashlight or bottle of phosphor- 
ous with me and watch the fishes and eels 
and other water creatures that would come 
to investigate the light. 











In the Picture I For- 
got to Hold My 
Nose. 





But *. wom the thing may not work. I 


Roller Bearings 


aa if 

want 
\ to 33 first 
og Pm 


. ze gs 
w igs. 
first up again Wiig ~ By get 
S the Auto-Wheel Coaster, the 


wagon with the real roller bearings and the 
real auto type wheels. With an 


AUTO-WHEEL COASTER WAGON 


you can be the speed king in your neighborhood. 
The Auto-Wheel Coaster has roller bearings of 
Bessemer steel and axles of steel—absolutely true, 
just like an automobile. The strong, substantial 
wheels with steel hubs and trim, dust-proof hub 
caps; the oval spokes and the solid steel tires 
make it different from all other boys’ wagons. 
It is strongly braced at all points and the hand- 
some ash and maple body is finished wear-and- 
weather proof. Every vy who owns an Auto 
Wheel Coaster Wagon is the envy of his friends 
because it goes like the wind, is a real beauty 
and is as strong as can be and will stand the 
roughest usage. 
It is easiest to pull and quickest to pick up speed 
on a hill. Boys can have bully fun with the Auto 
Wheel Coaster Wagon—and many earn spending 
money by carrying newspapers, groceries, and do- 
ing the errands for their mothers and friends. 
Surely you want one. If you 
= buy t, right —7 let us 
with hub ca aw you how we can help you 
Ate earn a beautiful Auto-Wheel 
Coaster Wagon by forming a 
Boys’ Coaster Club among your 
friends. Write today (or have 
your father write for you), and 
ask for our descriptive booklet 
In colors. 


BUFFALO SLED COMPANY 
131 Schenck St., N. Tonawanda, N.Y. 
Preston, On' 











This Train Will Take You to Camp 


Those camping days are the happiest in a 


Scout’s life. 
him most. 
— craft, 

How extra fit you are when you come 
back from these es or three weeks roughing 
it in the heart of the woods. 


We Will Pay tom Transportation 


Anywhere and for any distance. One Scout or a 
whole troop can avail themselves of our offer. 
In fact, in working out our plan it has been 
found that a troop, by co-operation, can easily 
obtain transportation for itself as a whole to 
camp anywhere. It is easy to get tens or 
hundreds of miles and it is 


Just Like Riding ona Pass 


we want Scoutmasters and Scouts everywhere 
write to us for our plan. It is not a 
coolest and no one is disappointed. Send a 
rd today with your name and address 
all the details. of our offer and also 
our I0-mile Complimentary Free ae ya 
Come for your transportation now. It will 


They mean most to him; give 
Me Ly not only rooderaft and 





carry you anywhere you want to go. 

NORTH SOUTH EAST WEST 
BOY SCOUT DEPARTMENT 

The Housewife, 30 Irving Place, New York 














Genuine Remington Type- 

Pe ng $10.00 cost $97.50, guaranteed 
two years. Free, a course in speed type- 
writing. Send for proposition. Agents 
Aan ue Typewri Fx- 
L. ~ 207 West 
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Think of having your fat fish come to you by 
the air route! 

guess I'll try it out in the bathtub to- 

night. 

Marcu 8.—Here is a thing I thought of 
that would be interesting to try as soon as 
the fish begin to bite: 

1. Make a large kite (waterproof material if 
you can get it). 

2. Attach a fishline to the tail. 

3. Bait with minnow, live or artificial, 
trolling. 

4. With wind blowing off shore, send kite out 
to sea (over fishing banks preferred). 

5. Let out string till kite drops enough to dip 
hook in water. 

6. The fish, not seeing any boat, would be less 
scared than usual and the kite, swaying and 
sliding out on a slackened string, should give a 
good trolling motion to the bait. 


7. When the kite shows signs of bobbing (like 
a cork) or laboring with a bite, haul in on the 
string, bracing it stiffly to the wind till it rises 
with the captured fish. 

That is the whole process. 

Of course, I don’t pretend to suppose 
that this is superior in every way to the 
common method of fishing, but I claim two 
advantages for it which cannot be denied. 

1. The lack of boat which always fright- 
ens the wary fish. 

2. Ability to reach a point off shore, 
without rowing, which makes a fellow tired 
—and then if the wind is strong you’re 
liable to be blown out to sea. 

And a third claim, which is something 
a fellow always likes—it is spectacular. 
Think of seeing your kite rise with a live 
thing that squirms and glitters far off in 
the sea, and having your fat fish come to 
you by the air route! Wouldn’t that be 
great? I’m going to work this out as» 
as I can. Of course, anybody can do it 





for 


that wants to. 


Scouts Solve Puzzle 











ZF 
3 
LEX ha HN 


At the time Boys’ Lire went to press 
correct solutions to the Maze Puzzle pub- 
lished in the March number had been re- 
ceived from Guy MHawison, Brockston, 
Ind.; Seward S. Merell, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Adrian Chadwick, Paterson, N. J., and 
Earl Orr, Hepler, Kans. The “way out,” 
as found by these boys, is shown in the 
illustration above. 
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You Can Make Two Dollars 
A Week—Or More 


BOYS! Listen here! Do you want to make plenty of spend- 
ing money in your spare time? Think of all the things you 
could buy if you only had plenty of money! 


YOU can make two dollars a week, or MORE—if you are 
willing to do a little work for us out of school hours, when you 
have lots of time. 








It’s all up to you! The more time you give to our proposi- 
tion, the more money you make! 


And you not only make plenty of money, but we are going 
to give—in addition—to Boy Scouts who do the best work for 
us, just what you want in the form of PRIZES! 


Think of it! 


Here is the chance for you to make all the money you want 
each week, and besides win a valuable prize, such as a Canoe, 
Bicycle, Camping Outfit, Tent, Wireless Set, Baseball Outfit, 
Football Outfit, Talking Machine, Camera, Roller and Ice 
Skates, Model Aeroplane, Hunting Boots, Army Blanket, and 
dozens of other things that every boy wants. 


Let us tell you HOW. We will send you FULL INFORMA- 
TION if you will send the coupon below. Do it NOW, before 
you forget. Don’t delay one minute. Tear it out—put it in 
an envelope AND MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! No capital 
needed—just your co-operation. Be sure to fill in the name 
and address of your Scout Master and your troop number. 


TEAR OFF HERE 








MAIL THIS COUPON NO 


i emmenentell 
PETERSON, SINCLAIRE & MILLER, 25 W. 45th ST., NEW YORK 
Fisese tell me how I can make $2 a week or more in my spare time, outside of 









urs. 


POORER EEE EEE EE EE EEE ETERS HEHEHE HEHE EEE HEE HEHEHE EEE EEEEESE 


My address is ............. e 
City 








POORER ROHR EERE EHH EE EEH EEE EE EHH EEE HEHE EEE oe 


sees eeeccses Co ecccereveveccscecs ee StAte sesccsseecs se eeereeeees 











The Manual for all Scouts 


Revieeae Handbook for Boys ymin to ui bone 
Thirty-two more pages than were in the 
BEST YET 





original edition. Some thirty additional il- 
lustrations. New Cover In Six Colors. 

Some of the NEW Features in it: 
New Merit Badges, illustrated; Merit Badge Requirements, changed an’ 


brought up to date; New Scout Regulations; How to Fell a How 
to Handle a Canoe; New Codes; Games toplay; Indian, whistle 
and other signals, etc., etc. 

25 CENTS AT BOOKSTORES 


or sent postpaid for 30 cents. 
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STAMPS 





[No advertisements for this column are ac- 
cepted unless they meet the approval of an ex- 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 
satisfactory service.] 








THE WAR MAY END THESE POSTAGE STAMPS 


European War Packet; Belgium, Turkey, 
Germany, England, France, Russia, Bosnia, 
Japan, Servia and Austria-Hungary—50— 
all different, 25c. Approval sheets at 50% 
discount. Albums 30c to $55.00. List and 
monthly paper free. Scott’s Catalogue, 1000 
pages, paper covers, 85c; cloth $1.00 post 
free. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COMPANY 
127 Madison Avenue, New York City 














ALL BARGAINS—Postage Ie. Extra ey eas Ree 


UNITED STATES 
125 Varieties inc. Reyv.. 
500 Mixed. Old & New. “Toe 
40 Varieties Cut sq. Env.19c 


FOR 
Collection J ate Var.$1. 
= ® Mexico unused 50c 


33 


10 Civil War Rey. Long. .10c * Liberia ........- 

10 Telegraph .........-- 15¢ 9 Chile (191i: 12-13) lle 

17 Var. N. State Rev.15c! 1000 Hinges ........ 
Entire 12 Ee —' ae =. = bery lease state if 
you do GE HAYNES 


0. 
STAMP co. as ‘Caxton ‘Bullding, Cleveland, Ohio. 


70 DIFFERENT es , a 
70 DIFFERENT FO N C 
Including Bolivia, ee ‘Coast 1S ge Hong Kong, 
Mauritius, Monaco, union, Tunis, Trinidad, 
Uruguay, etc., FOR ONLY” 15  CENTS—A genuine Bar- 
gain. With ‘each order we send our pamphlet, which 
tells all about ‘How to Make a Collection of Stamps 
Properly.” QUEEN CITY STAMP & COIN CO., 
Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 








104 : diferent STAMPS, including U. 8. 
1861 Civil War, Japan, Argentine, 
ete., large Price List and sample New England 


Stamp Monthly only 5c. Finest approval 
sheets. 50% discoun’ 
NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO. 
73 Washington Bidg., Boston, Mass. 





ALL SPECIAL U. S. LOT 
5 Spanish War venues. 


‘+ FOR—/10 U. 8. Envelopes, cut sq., incl. War Dept. 
2 ¢ = War Revenues. 
10c w York State Reven 


CROWELL STAMP CO., CLEVELAND. 0. 





STAMP ALBUM with 538 Genuine Stamps, 
Incl. Rhodesia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), 
Tasmania (landscape), eg etc., 
10c. 100 diff. Jap., N. Zid, Se. Big list; 
coupons, a REE! mS BUY Y STaMrs. 1000 

s 5c. Agents wanted, 
HUSSMAN STAMP. co. St. Louls, Mo. 





fine 
50 per cent. 


STAMP NEWS & 





— a we about all 
in the Stamp 


World. "Subscription Br 00 

per year. eeks trial 10c: 
Enter the subscription contest now. Philadel phia te 
News, 1708 N. 18th Street, Phila., Pa. Est. April I, 
1910. 5 medal aw 





STAMPS FREE— 100 all diff. for the names of 
two collectors and 2c. postage. 5 
Bosnia pictures 1906, 10c.; Sweden, 10c.; 6 Rou- 
mania 1906 pictures and heads, 10c.; 20 diff. Foreign 
an = aaae U. 8. —, K,- Lists free. We. buy 


stam ns. Buying 10c. 
TOLEDO “STAMP co., Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 





108 all different. Transvaal, Ser- 
Peru, Cuba, Mexico, Trinidad, 
and album, l10c. 1000 Finely 
65 differnt U. 8., 25c. 100 

50 per cent. 


STAMPS. 
via, Brazil, 
Java, etc., 
Mixed, 20c. 
ee 5e. 
List 


Ty &. — 





man, sost Cote Brittiante rive., St. Louls, Mo. 
FRE 100 all different stamps from 
ST AMP all countries, free. Postage 
ie. If og send names 2 col- 
lectors. 
Toledo, Ohio 


2c. Mention this paper. Large album, 
QUAKER STAMP CO., 








To classify your stamps you need a Vest 10c 
Pocket Watermark Detect “gt pbadecbesurecas bd 


0c }can make with your stamps. 


Open Your Stamp Game 


Let Other Boys In On It, and Especially the “Shut-ins” 
By FRANK L. COES 


AST month we talked about “stamp 
I ‘ menageries’—and lots of other 

things. A Scout living in my town 
came to my house soon after he received 
his Boys’ Lire, and showed me what he 
called “the smallest zoo on earth.” For a 
z0o it was small—but for a stamp collection 
it was big enough to make my eyes bulge 
out. This Scout had in it stamps bearing 
not only the pictures of animals, but of 
birds and reptiles, too—and he had them 
mounted by continents and all carefully 
lettered. 

There are any number of groupings you 
Besides ani- 
mals and birds and reptiles, you have—or 
can get—men and women of note, presi- 
dents, heroes, ships, trains and other means 
of transportation, and historical scenes. 

But whatever odd line comes to mind, 
or is started—let me plead for complete- 
ness. Try to make it not only a finished 
whole, but each part finished to the limit of 
obtainable knowledge. It will take some 
thorough scouting to do this—but that’s 
about the best fun in “stamping.” There 
are the libraries, the encyclopedias, the dic- 
tionaries, the stamp catalogs—a veritable 
forest of facts in which you can either get 
lost like a Tenderfoot or pick up trails and 
follow them like an Eagle. Wha tever you 
find, don’t rest until you “hg put it into 
condensed good English. 


Ler Orner Boys 1x Your “Game.” 

You will find that your fun with your 
stamps will be greater if you take other 
boys into your confidence. Show them your 
collection, explain it to them, tell them the 
interesting stories back of certain ones, re- 
count your buying and trading experiences, 
let them know which stamps you especially 
want, and tell, them why you want them. 
The boys you know may not be interested 
in stamps now, but it is safe to guess that 
nine out of ten of them will be if you let 
them in on your “game.” And the more fel- 
lows playing that game, the easier and 
pleasanter game it is. 


RemMemMBeR THE “SHUT-INS” 

There’s a chance for you to do something 
pretty fine—something you will enjoy very 
much—if you don’t forget the “shut-ins.” 
They are the youngsters, either ‘boys or 
girls, who are sick or crippled and can’t 
run around like other folks. I expect you 


0| can find a boy of scout age right in your 


own neighborhood who is sick and hasn’t 
been on a hike for a coon’s age. You can’t 
imagine how happy that boy would be if 
you would take your stamps or a collection 
of duplicates over to his home for him to 
study. Help him get “into” them—explain 
their arrangement in the album, what the 

mean, where mg came from,..and suc 

things. Suggest that he pick out the birds 
and animals, the famous men and women, 
or other growps, and then study their 








50 different stamps FREE if you mention “BOYS 
LIFE.” urt McCann’ Kirksville, Missour! 











FREE Dandy Packet Stamps, Big Illustrated List, 
ae 15. Free Coupon. Sample Peelable 

Ete., Etc. For name and address 2 active 
mean "Collectors & 2c postage. U. T. K. Stamp Co., 
Utica, N. Y. 





colors. 
Watcu Your Coors 

The subject of color collections you (as 
well as your sick friend) will find of very 
great interest—and full of surprises. The 
stamps of the United States have many 
shades. For instance, the 2 cent of the last 
three issues runs from a lake to a most un- 





ore 105, &c., stamp Gaeneey and as 
rm eS y ng stps. of world 1 ts, 
- cent. A. Bullard & Co., Sta. Ad, Boston, ass. 


certain yellow-red. The current 10 cent 


Franklin has varied shades, and an extra 
color has appeared. Probably the greatest 
eye trainer is this shade hunt. The parcel 
post stamps were much shaded, the 8 cent 
and the $1.00 being more off shade in some 
sections than in others, due probably to 
shipments of a color going to offices in rota- 
tion as they were ordered. The current 3 
cent is found in three shades, as is the 8 
cent. 

Now, the catalog will not agree in the 
names for these colors. It will be your 
task to grade, arrange and finally name 
them for yourself. Keeping in mind the 
fact that all colors come from a few 
primary ones, it becomes easy to call a 
green, yellow-green or blue-green. Carry- 
ing the colors in mind is more difficult, but 
it is worth learning. How many of you can 
look at mother’s dress in the making and 
go to the store and come back with a spool 
of silk to match? How many of you can 
see a gentian spray out of reach across 
the brook and tell from color and shape if 
it is “blind” or the true bud? The color 
feature of your collection will teach you 
many other things. And your sick friend 
will find that the study of stamps is much 
easier for the eye than steady reading. 


Asout Pre-Cance_tep Stamps 

I have a letter from a Scout asking about 
pre-cancelled stamps. These are stamps 
which are cancelled in the sheet and used 
at the parcel post windows or sold in 
sheets so that time will be saved in 
handling the mail. They are used by most 
all of the big firms that do a heavy mail 
order aa Most of the cancellations 
consist of city and state in two lines of 
bold-faced type with a single or double 
line above or below. Contrary to Uncle 
Sam’s usual custom, many of these pre- 
cancelled stamps are coming with the can- 
cellation bottom side up. Boston, Chicago, 
and New York inverted cancellations seem 
to be most common. Parcel post stamps 
also bear the pre-cancel mark. 

Some are getting ver scarce, especially 
the ones from the small cities in the Mid- 
dle West. Some that were stamped by 
hand are also scarce. No one can teil 
their value now, but it may be that the 
inverts and the ones from the cities and 
towns where only a few were used will be 
rare enough to be valuable. You can’t 
lose if you save all you see. They have the 
further advantage of being cleaner than 
ordinary postally used specimens. 


“Perroratep 10” 


From the Lonesome Corner I have a 
request regarding the U. S. stamps “per- 
forated 10.” There have been many ru- 
mors concerning these, but I think you 
will do well to save for your collection 
at least one specimen of every value. It 
may be that there will be no return to 
“perforated 12” or the P. O. D. may wake 
up and use “11,” which would be half 
way between and ought to be right if “10” 
and “12” are both wrong. Anyhow you 
can’t go wrong by saving a used copy. 

I have a set of the new Togo over- 
printed “Occupation Franco - Anglaise,” 
and a few changed values. Maybe these 
will turn out to be as cheap as the German 
stamps overprinted “Belge” are, but it 
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5 Centavos.. Said to have been 
coined from trolley wire. Only 
—_ a Rare. Price 
oe only 45c. each. 

Revolutionist GENUINE Confederate Currency, 
$: $10, and $20, the set for l5c. 

COIN PECIAL: Fifty (50) large U. 8. 
Cents, about 25 different dates, 
the lot only $2. 

SEND FOR OUR BIG TEN-CENT OFFER 
A genuine old coin, large 34-page coin list and $2.50 


worth of coupons good in ‘trade, all for 10c. SEND 
NOW. You have nothing to lose. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. 


B. Max Mehi, Numismatist, Dept. B, Ft. Worth, Tex. 














1000 different postage stamps, only from all parts of 
the world. Fine specimens—no trashy junk. 
Many desirable stamps, choice sets and high values, 
listed up to 50c each. Lot catalogs $35. 2000 Im- 
ported Hinges (25c) & 25 diff. scarce (only 82. 45 
$2). Entire oe for price of packet. 
Guaranteed to satisfy or money refunded 
H. S. POWELL STAMP CO., Box 955, * storm Wake, ta. 





100 varieties used stamps. 


1 packet stamp hinges. 
ALL 1 pocket stamp album. 
1 set Venezuela, 2 varieties 
FOR C 1 set Ecuador, 2 varieties. go 
10 varieties unused stamps. 


Lake View Stamp Co., 520 Union Bidg., San Diego, Cal. 





WAR SPECIAL 
Our sheets are different. Get something 
@ the other fellow can’t find. 50% discount 
on this great collection. Limited supply. 





Send for them now on approval. 
MT. VERNON STAMP CO. 
Dept. W. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 








ALL FOR 40 different U. S. 4 different Ca) 
of Good Hope. 25 different Denmark. 
4 different New Zealand. 4 different 
New South Wales and Queensland. 
FOYE STAMP COMPANY _ 1098 Lafayette Blvd’W. 
Successors to Western Stamp Co. Detroit, Mich. 











Premium—4 new Port. Col. to new customers. 

And an extra one for each 50c purchase. 
Reference, please. 

MRS. L. W. KELLOGG, West Hartford, Ct., Dept. S. 


l): APPROVALS at Ic 2° ,2%3 














1,000 MIXED FOREIGN 


containing more than 150 varieties for 25c. Bel- 
gian war stamps, full set unused, 25c. Both 45c. 
Enclose stamp. FAR WEST STAMP CO., 282i 
N. Lawrence St., Tacoma, Wash. 





SET of 8 Mexican 1910 catalogued at soc. 

for 12c. Send for my approval sheets— 
you will find them interesting. Please give refer- 
ence. Address SIMON HAAS, 115 Primrose 
Avenue, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 





| Illustrated Stamp Album, 560 spaces, 250 
ATTENTION ! hinges and 100 varieties, 5c. 


WRIGHT, 210 Tyndale St., Roslindale, Mass. 








RALPH HENRY BARBOUR’S 


New High School Story 


is now ready 
Write for free catalogue con- 
taining descriptions of this story 
and other brand new books by the 
greatest writers of boys’ stories. 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 W. 32nd Street, New York 














YOU CAN MAKE 


BOY 2 BIG MONEY! 


selling THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE each month. 
Send no money. Write us to-day for 10 copies. 
All unsold copies can be returned. 





does not look likely. Used copies will be 
rarer than mint copies. 

This is likely to be the case in any new 
issue to a small colony, because the writ- 
ers in the colony are few as compared to 
the population, and the mint copies are 
either sold to orders sent the colony office, 
or at the home postoffice. Either way, real 
postally used copies, especialy of the mark 
values in German colonies and the shilling 
and pound values in British colonies, are 
hard to get and worth more than the un- 
used stamps of the same issues, 


With the Aid of the 
Woodpile 
(Continued from page 12) 


“Yes, sir, it is.” 

“H’m. Well, I reckon it wun’t hurt me 
t? hear.” His face looked most unprom- 
ising, but Bob plunged in. 

“Mr. Bracket, why don’t you let Dan 
to school?” 

“Eh?” Old Joe seemed so startled that 
it disconcerted Bob, who stopped with 
open mouth. Old Joe rose, turned on his 
heel and in a moment the cabin door had 
banged behind him. 


BOB,” pleaded Dan, anxiously. 
“Ef ye get him mad, he might not 
let us be chums any more. Whatever did 
ye say?” 

“Nothing,” muttered Bob, bitterly dis- 
appointed. He seized the ax, and for the 
next five minutes he made even better 
time than he had when he knew Old Joe’s 
eyes were upon him. They were upon 
him now—how long, he did not know— 
but suddenly, from the bank above them 
came a gruff command: 

“Come hyar!” Then, as both boys 
started, “No; not you, Dan.” 

“Me?” queried Bob. 

“You,” said Old Joe, grimly. 

Bob went up the steps. 

Old Joe laid his two hands heavily on 
Bob’s shoulders, and they gripped till 
they hurt. But Bob didn’t think of that. 
He only felt that there was coming an- 
other chance to do what he had promised 
to do. 

“I want to know why you arsked that 

uestion?” Old Joe’s voice was so intense 
that it was unsteady, and his eyes blazed 
fiercely. 

“Because—oughtn’t he? Don’t you think 
so yourself?” Again Bob had the feeling 
that he was doing this important mission 
of his very badly. 

*S’pose I did think so? S’pose I’d been 
thinkin’ *bout it th’ last six months? 
Whar’d he go? Nearest deestrict school’s 
twenty mile away. S’pose ye think I ought 
t? send him t’ some fine private school, 
t’ send him t’ some fine private school, 
almost as if he were defending himself 
against an accusation. 

“That’s where this comes in—what I’m 
goin’ to say.” Bob always lost his g’s 
when he got excited. “It—it isn’t just 
talkin’, Mr. Bracket. There’s a splendid 
way re O, hae goa I tell about it, 
please?” e raised eyes appealing] 
to Old Joe’s. 3 eee 

“Nobody’s henderin’,” said Old Joe 
shortly. 

“You see—Rockville has a lot of scholar- 
ships—free tuition, and expenses, you 
know. I’m a minister’s son, so I have 
one; but there are others. My—my dad 
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OUR next hike—take 

Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Sandwiches. Beech-Nut is 
just the meat of the finest ats, 
the little acrid hearts com: re- 
moved, delicately roasted and 
crushed to golden-brown butter. 
Sold by all good grocers. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING CO., Canajoharie, N. Y. 




















The Oologist 


BIRDS— NESTS— EGGS— TAXIDERMY 


HE OOLOGIST is the only magazine 
published in America devoted to these. 
It is indispensable to those making 
collections, as its columns are filled with 
exchange notices. All Boy Scouts should 
learn about the birds they see in their 
tramps and camps in the woods. Subscrip- 
tion, only 50 cents per year, with a free ex- 
change notice. Sample copy FREE. Address 


The Oologist Lacon, Ill. 
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indian: Hiawatha (35c), Daniel Boone 
(35c), Yagowanea (25c), Capture of Ozah 
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SCOUT Making of’ 
PLAYS 


ietine Drill = Dance. 4 Sauaws’ ee or Har- 
est Basket Dance, 


— Feather Dance 
Ys0e), Rm Story mire 25). We carry 
every EDGA ale cae “ 
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wrote—I—I hope you won’t mind, sir— 
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SEND FOR COPY OF OUR NEW 
WIRELESS MANUAL No. 5 


Its pages give simple for- 
mulas for calculating the 
natural period of an an- 
tenna; capacity of a receiy- 
ing or transmitting con- 
denser; spark frequency of 
rotary spark gaps; tables for 
calculating the correct amount 
of wire for the construction 
of magnets and tuning coils; 
tables for ascertaining 
the spark lengths of 
different voltages; the 
Federal regulations re- 
garding the restrictions 
of wave lengths for 
amateur stations; in- 
structions for the installation, maintenance and 












operation of wireless stations; directions for learn- 
ing the code, working diagrams and a complete 
list of up-to-date wireless instruments and ac- 
cessories, togethes with other features of interest 
to the amateur or professional wireless enthusiast. 

Containing as it does a fund of valuable infor- 
mation not generally contained in a catalogue, it 


approaches nearer a text book in the fascinating 
field of wireless telegraphy. 

It is printed on good stock with a heavy paper 
cover in two colors. No expense has been spared 
to make it accurate and reliable. We make a 
charge of 10 cents for it which amount will be 
allowed on an order amounting to $1.00 or more. 

No wireless experimenter should be without the 
MESCO WIRELESS MANUAL. 


SEND FOR OUR POCKET CATALOG 12 
It wit —7 x 200 ith nn. § ill rats 
p ab som im over pages, w ree Beit iene, 
ao " 
Burglar , 
Electri Alarm ze. Salil itch Motor ~ H 
ry 


uges, Wireless Telegraph Instruments Ignition 


Supplies, > R arep lot. It pany He 
ou to have our Manual and ou Catalog when you want to buy. 


MANHATTAN ELECT RICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
17 Park Place 114 So. Sth Ave. 
ST. Lout 1 
1106 bine S:. sion Se. 




















WIRELESS 


BRANDE RECEIVERS 


If you have a_ wire- 
less receiving set, you 
should have a pair of 
BRANDES RE- 
CEIVERS for best re- 
sults. Prices, $1.65 each 
up to $13.00 per pair. If 
you wish to build your 
own wireless receiving set send for our 
Book “A Wireless Receiving Set for Time 
Signals.” Sent Postpaid for 25 cents. 
For catalogue send stamp to 


C. BRANDES, Inc. 
9A LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 








“THE ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTER” 


The big electrical Magazine for those 
who Jabble in electricity and Wireless. 
Chuck full of expetiments. Intensely 
interesting. Monthly prizesof $5.00for 
best experiments. Amateur Electrics, 
wireless news, Cor nee eaeoare 
etc. 50 to 100i}) ustrati 
mod in U 8. and Canada. On alt 
ews-stands. Send for freesample. 


Electrical Experimenter 238 Fulton St., N. ¥. 














and—and there’s one for Dan, if—if you’d 
let him go.” 

Now Bob was aware of Dan, with ax 
still, listening eagerly. 

“It’s a fine school,” urged Bob. “Dan 
would like to go—wouldn’t you, Dan?” 

Dan flushed red. 

“Ey?” questioned Old Joe, turning sud- 
denly. 

Dan’s fingers 
handle. 

“Ye-es, pap,—think I might,” he mut- 
tered, unwillingly. “Dan and I’d have 
bully times together, just as we do now. 
We'd room together—” 

But Old Joe interrupted. 

“How long you two been cookin’ this 
up between ye?” 

“I’ve never mentioned it to Dan,” pro- 
tested Bob, earnestly. “My father found 
out he could get the scholarship only 
last week. Of course I couldn’t tell Dan 
till I was sure—and I didn’t want to tell 
him till I was sure you d say yes. I knew 
my father was tryin’, *but I didn’t tell 
Dan. ‘Did I?” he demanded. 

“No; I never knew a thing about it. 
Wisht I had. I'd ’a’ worked twice as 
hard.” 

“So ye think ye’ re sure 0’ goin’! Plan- 
nin’ *bout roomin’ with Bob. What about 
leavin’ me t’ room alone!” 

Bob broke in before Dan could say a 
word and told all about the school’s new 
woodland. Then he asked the final ques- 
tion: “What do you say, Mr. Bracket, 
about letting Dan go?” 

Old Joe’s gaze rested on Dan, biting 
his lips and fumbling with the ax; then 
to Bob’s eyes, pleading with him. Then 
it wandered to the distant mountains. At 
last he spoke: 

“How long will it take ye both t’ finish 
th’ wood?” 

The boys gazed blankly at each other. 
This was so different from anything they 
had expected. 

“Well?” said Old Joe, impatiently. 

“Twenty minutes, maybe,” hazarded Bob, 
seeing that Dan would not speak. 

“Do it in ten, an’ I'll let Dan go.” 

“What?” exclaimed both boys. 

Old Joe planted himself on the top step. 

“I want t’ see Dan hustle, once in his 
life, at the wood-pile,” he explained 
elaborately. “An’ I want t’ see how fast 
you can when you really want to. 
That’s fair, ain’t it? Take it or leave it.” 

“Do you mean—that’s the only chance 
of his going?” asked Bob. 

“That’s what I mean.” 

Bob’s eye measured the pile more care- 


fully. 

“Let's try it, Dan,” he said. 

“O’ course!” Dan gazed at him won- 
deringly, as if it had never entered his 
head not to try. 

“May we sharpen the axes first?” asked 
Bob. 

“Use ’em jest as they be. Take it or 
leave it!” repeated Old Joe. “I'll git th’ 
watch. to time ye by; Dan’s watch ye 
give him Chirstmas,” he chuckled, as he 
left them. 

“T'll never want to see that watch again 
if we lose!” muttered Dan, pushing up his 
sleeves. 

“We're not goin’ to lose,” said Bob, 
stoutly, flinging off his coat. But he 
wished in his heart he was as sure as his 
words sounded. “Here! This isn’t un- 
fair.” And he slipped off his own watch, 
and stood it upright in a little hollow in 
the turf bank, where they could see it as 
they worked, but Old Joe couldn’t. “Buck 
up, old pal. We're goin’ to win!” 


fumbled with the ax 























“Corbin 
control 
means safety 
assured” wheth-~ 
er you are coasting 
down hill or riding 
through crowded 
streets. 

Your wheel is under your 
absolute control every minute, 
because the 


DUPLEX 
<ORBIN COASTER 
BRAKE 


enables you, with slight pressure 

of your feet, to stop gradually or 

instantly, just as the occasion de- 

mands. 

Sold and equipped by dealers everywhere. 
Write for catalog. 

THE CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 
The 
American 
Hardware 
Corporation, 
Successor 







New 
Britain, 
Conn. 

















SCOUTS—"tis wheel has taithet 


seat, leaf spring, steer- 
ing wheel, and is underslung. For 75c. we 
will send you blue prints and specifica- 
tions. With these any boy can construct 
this wheel. 


CYCOBI WHEEL CO., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Read! Electrically 
Ba ep 
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Pay ol down 
riding it g it right Wie for eck bat ny just a viele each month 


WRITE TODAY Wis, rot 
offer. No obligations. 
Arrow Cycle Co., Dept. 1574 CaBforsia & 19th St, Chicago, I 











THE UNICYCLE! HURRAH!! 


What boy ever thought of riding inside a 
single hoop? It’s the Latest and Greatest 
Fun-maker. Develop your muscle; be healthy 


and strong. Racing in a “Unicycle” is the 
best-sport-ever. Every Boy Scout should send 
stamp for circular and agents’ prices. 


THOMAS E. BEMIS, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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“I wish—” began Dan, uneasily. 

“What?” asked Bob. 

“Wisht pap wasn’t on the other side,” 
murmured Dan. 

Old Joe soon came back, watch in hand. 
He was smiling to himself, such a queer 
smile that Bob thought he would almost 
rather see him frown. You knew what 
he meant then, at any rate. 

“Ready, ey?” he asked, as he saw them 
waiting. “Ready! Go, then!” 


Rta: bang! Thump, thump, thump! 
They began as if with one stroke, but 
Bob soon was going a faster stroke than 
Dan. How the chips flew, and the axes 
flashed in the air! Thud, thud,—regular 
as the clock—as two clocks, rather. Old 
Joe was having the time of his life, ap- 
parently, for he roared with laughter. 

“Ha! Ha! Good boy, Dan! Didn't 
know ye had it in ye, t’ chop so fast! 
Bob’s walkin’ all round ye as ’tis. Greased 
lightning couldn’t beat him/ Go it, son- 
ny! Wow! Go it!” 

It seemed as if they had been chopping 
for hours when Old Joe called—“One min- 
ute more!” With a hasty glance they 
asked themselves—could they ever make 
it? 
“Most done—don’t give up,” panted 
Bob. 

“Nope,” puffed Dan. 

What a long minute! Stick after stick 
they snatched, chopped, and flung vag om 
twice as fast as ever before—yet how that 
minute spun out. What! Only six more 
sticks left? Four? Three! One! Bob 
snatched the last one. The ground was 
cleared. 

They straightened up, stiffly, and looked 
at Old Joe. 

He considered the watch long and care- 
fully; he looked at their red faces; he 
took a casual glance at the sky—perhaps 
to look for weather signs,—then he cleared 
his throat. 

“You win,” he said, carelessly, pocket- 
ing the watch. “Never had so much fun 
in all my life!” he chuckled, rising. 

Bob sank onto a log and wiped his face. 

“What IJ want to know,” he said cau- 
er: as soon as the cabin door banged. 
“See here.” He beckoned Dan to his side. 

“ What?” asked Dan. 

Bob pointed to his watch. He was so 
anxious to talk that he couldn’t wait for 
breath. 

“It was—five minutes past—when we 
started—and ’twas eighteen minutes past 
—when we stopped. I thought—that last 
minute—was a pretty long one!” 

flash of joyous understanding il- 
lumined Dan’s face. 

“I’m glad—pap was—on our side!’ he 
whispered. “And—lI’ll never hate a wood- 
pile again. Now tell me all about Rock- 
ville Academy and what we'll do there.” 


Another story, by the author of this 
one, will appear in an early issue of Boys’ 
Lire. It will tell of Dan’s strange ex- 
periences at Rockville. 


Judges Still Working 

Boys’ Lire regrets that it is impossible 
for the judges of the Daniel Boone essay 
contest to announce the names of the prize 
winners in this issue. Every essay is being 
given the most careful consideration by 
the judges in order that the decision may 
be entirely fair, and so many essays have 
been received that the judging of them is 
a long task. It is believed, however, that 
the announcement of prize winners will be 
made in the May number. 
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Your Choice of Ninety-Four (94) Styles, 


in our big new 1915 Catalogue just off the press. There are eighty-three (83) others, also, shown at prices 
ranging from $171.75, $13.75, $15. 5. up. There is a Bicycle for every Fider, ata 
price’ made possible only by our FACTORY-DIRECT-TO-RIDER sales plan. 

but write TODAY for the new 1915 Catalogue of “Ranger” Bicycles, Tires 
SEND NO MONEY and Sundries at prices 80 low they will astonish you. Also, full particulars of 
our great new offer to deliver to you all charges prepa. your choice of any of the 94 kinds of “RANGER” 
Bicycles you may select, for ONE MONTH'S FREE TRIAL, This wonderful offer is absolutely genuine. 
No one criticises your choice if it’s a ‘‘Ranger’’—the most popular, largest selling Bicycle in the country, 


TIRES, LAMPS, Built-Up-Wheels with Coaster-Brakes, Inner Tubes, Electric Light- 
Repa 


. t ing Outfits, all the newest ideas in Bicycle equip- 
ment and Sundries, as well as the ir Parts and Combination Offers for refitting your old Bicycle 
—all shown fully illustrated, at HALF USUAL PRICES. Our new Catalogue is the largest ever issued 
by any Bicycleconcern. Even if you do not need a new Bicycle now, or Repair Parts, Tires, etc., for your 
old Bicycle, you need this Catalogue to tell you the prices you should pay when you do buy. 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED We want a Rider Agent in every neighborhood to ride and ex- 
ited eed: d 


hibit the new" RANGER.” Youcan select the particular style 
suited to yourown needs. Boysand young men in all parts of the country are riding “ Rangers” and taking 
orders from their friends. They make a good commission on every sale and socan you. Our great output, 
perfected methods and machinery enable us to seli ‘“quality’’ Bicycles at prices below all competitors. 
MOTORCYCLE AND AUTOMOBILE SUPPLIES. Our big, new 1915 Catalogue also gives large space 
to these lines at lowest prices. Thousands of our 'Bicycle’’ customers of a generation ago are now buying 
their Auto” Sundries of us, because they know ‘“Mead”’ quality and prices are always right. 
WRITE US TODAY. Donotdelay. A postal request at a cost of one cent will bring you the big cata- 
logue. DO NOT BUY until you get it and our wonderful new 1915 offers and prices. - 


MEAD CYCLE CoO., Dept. B-17, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Colors and Sizes in th 
famous line of “RANG: 
Bicycles, shown in full color 








To All Boys: 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO GET 
WITHOUT COST THE 


BOY’S CAMP BOOK 


By EDWARD CAVE 


new, illustrated, cloth-bound edition ; containing everything the boy camper 
should know, with full instructions for camping under all conditions? 
Numerous helpful illustrations by Norman P. Rockwell. 


It’s a Valuable and Highly Commended Book 


“Intended primarily for the Boy Scouts, everyone of the thousands 
who get their favorite recreation under canvas will find much helpful 
information in the 194 pages of this attractive volume.’’—Boston Post. 

“One must be an expert in camping to find a flaw in this little book, 
and it is safe to say that it will be a source of much enjoyment not only 
to young Boy. Scouts, but also to thousands of young boys who have not 
Fad joined that organization. The Scoutmaster who has this little book 

plenty of information in the art of conducting a Boy Scout Camp.” 


—Brooxiyn Citizen. 
OUR OFFFR 


For One new Subscription to BOYS’ LIFE, the official Boy Scout maga- 
zine, at $1, we will send the “BOY’S CAMP BOOK” FREE, all charges 
prepaid by us. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
Publishers of BOYS’ LIFE: $1.00 a Year 
200 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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be: 


A $4.25 Guaranteed § Tree 


Bicycle Tire for $2.75 for Non-Skid 





Other lead makers still ask you an 
aver: of $4.25 for a quality bicycle t tire. 
Now here is offered you the ous 

“Goodyear-Akron” single-tube = te 
Tire at $2.48—a tire of genuine 





Others can make lesser tires — but poor 
tires are not worth while. No man knows 
how to build a better tire than Goodyear. 
And here at $2.48 you get a guaranteed tire 
of beauty, ss. and service at about 


quality through and through. half the regular standard 
$2.75 El Why This Low Price? YEAR i of such quality tires 
Each These tires are made in How to Get Them 
for the world’s greatest as EAR The Smooth Tread, size 28 
Nea- plant. An output of up a costs you $2.48 

ten thousand Guanenetie | = aday has tire. The Non-Skid, sizes 28 by 1%, 1 
Skid brought the cost down anddown. Weure 1%, at $2.75. Ask your dealer for them. 7) 

content with a small profit. Thus you get he hasn't them, and you insist, he will get 

the two-fold advantage of smallest profit them from our nearest branch. Remember 

and largest output. this when you go to buy. 

THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, -.. 

le Makers of Goodyear Automobile Tires 
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Time and Money Saver 


“Q@il Paste” Polish 


For @i/ kinds of Black Shoes 
Blacks, Polishes, Preserves 


aso Russet “Oil Paste” 
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Shoe Polishes 
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There is a Difference in Polishes 




















How to Make 
A Scout Trek Cart 


You want to know that, of 
course—Every live troop finds 
such a cart a very useful vehicle 


For HIKES and CAMPS 


How Troop 95 of Philadelphia made 
its famous transport wagon—one that 
can be used for hauling camp equip- 
ment, provisions and firewood, or as an 
ambulance; or can be inverted and 
used as a table; or can be “knocked 
down’”’ and transported by rail— 

All this will be described by Assistant 
Scoutmaster Alfred H. Loeb, and illus- 
trated with photographs and sketches. 


In the May 
BOYS’ LIFE 


Don’t Subscribe Now. Sce Pre- 
Miss It mium offers in this number. 











A Camera of Merit 
for 


Scouts 


Easy For You 
To Get It 
(See Below) 


“Premo Jr., 


Model B” 


(Regular Price, Postpaid, $2.00) 

A well made, substantial reliable 
camera, made by the Eastman Kodak 
Co. 

It makes pictures 24%, x 3% inches 
in size; excellent enlargements can 
be made from the negatives. Loads 
and unloads in daylight with the 
Premo Film Pack of 12 exposures. 

Automatic shutter, which works 
for both time and “snap shot” ex- 
posures; best grade of single achro- 
matic lens; two finders, one for ver- 
tical, the other for horizontal pic- 
tures. Scouts will find that it pro- 
duces first class results in all ordi- 
hary amateur photographic work, 
such as snap shots in good light, time 
exposures, home portraits, landscape 
and street photography, and the like. 

A book of instfuctions is included 
with each one, and a school boy who 
never had a camera in his hands be- 
fore, can make good pictures with 
the Premo Jr., Model B. 

Given for Three Yearly Subscriptions at 


$1.00 each, or for Two Subscriptions and 50c. 
in cash. 





CUT OFF HERE 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
(Name your choice) 

Please send me, without charge, Premo Jr., 

odel B Camera, for which I enclose names 
of three subscribers to Boys’ Life, and $3 for 
= subscriptions. 

Please send Premo Jr., Model B Camera, 
for 50 cents which I enclose with $2 for two 
subscriptions to Boys’ Life, and names of sub- 
scribers. 
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Moonshiners in the Jungle 


(Continued from page 14) 

“Yeh-a,” agreed Bat. “Hit’s the first 
one we set.” 

Uncle Bill thereupon dipped. his pail 
into the corn-meal “mash” and _ trans- 
ferred it to the boiler, having removed the 
spout-fitted top. When he had dumped a 
goodly number of pails of mash into the 
boiler he set the cover on again, and 
looked after the junction of ethe spout 
with the copper worm. Then he squatted 
before Bat’s now briskly burning fire, 
and got out his Jew’s harp. “Old Dan 
Tucker” was his favorite air and be beat 
time in the air with his toe as he played. 

Bat Mason put a bottle to the end of 
the copper coil, protruding under the bar- 
rel and added a few buckets of fresh wa- 
ter to the barrel, and then took his place 
on the ground beside Uncle Bill. 

Uncle Bill kept his eyes on the still 
with its brightening flames under the 
boiler, while he picked the Jew’s harp with 
his middle finger. I noted that he didn’t 
play with the same old vigor, his toe beat- 
ing time with a hesitating movement. He 
very soon took the Jew’s harp from his 
teeth, so that he might give vent to his 
feelings in speech. 

“They ain’t no use—I ain’t so right smart 
perked up "bout this ’ere biz-ness as I has 
been,” he said. 

“You shore ain’t never got no money 
easier,” said Bat Mason. 

“Wall, I ain’t ever got ary money 

a-moonshinin’ as ever done me ary 
said Uncle Bill. 

“Oh, Nick an’ blazes! Ye’ve been get- 
tin’ too much church,” said Bat. 

“They ain’t nobody ever git’s half 
enough church,” said Uncle Bill. “An’ ef 
I’d thought God-a-mighty war agin moon- 
shin’ I’d a been done with hit long ’fore 
this. But I knowed preachers is some- 
times mistook, an’ argues wrong; but this 
’ere preacher yesterday—I jest cain’t git 
them things he sayed out o’ my haid. An’ 
thet there haind” (he held up his hand 
in the menacing attitude of the preacher) 
“an’ thet there haind—an’ he sayed, ‘let 
him beware lest the mighty, re’butive 
haind o’ righteousness come down on him 
an’ crush him!’ Them was his words.” 

“Sure,” said the ungodly Bat, “all 
preachers preach that-a-way.” 

Uncle Bill then gazed silently into the 
fire till it came time to add more fuel 
and refresh the worm-barrel. 

I whispered to James: 

“Let's go.” 

We crawled, very carefully, back to the 
canoe, and pushed on down the creek in 
the dark. I remember the bull-like bellow- 
ing of an alligator came rumbling up the 
stream and ceased only when we ap- 
proached our place of landing. We found 
the pony trembling in fear, and a pine- 
knot torch revealed the marks of the alli- 
gator on the bank. 

We. gave the pony the reins and he 
picked the way through the open pine 
woods, getting us home by ten. On our 
way we talked over our plans for the 
morrow. James said he wanted the whole 
of the morning to get materials for his 
apparatus together. 

“Then I’ll work on mine, too,” I said. 

“T’d like to know what it is?” he queried. 

“You'll see,” was all the satisfaction I 
gave him. 

In’ fact I thought my plan was quite a 
prime one, and something Uncle Bill had 

















said down there in the moonshine grotto 
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had convinced me that it should be suc- 
cessful if there was no hitch in matters 
as planned. There seemed to me now some 
chance that Uncle Bill might give up his 
moonshining at once, for his talk had 
shown that, influenced by the sermon, he 
had lost much of his confidence in his 
position. He was not altogether sure that 
he would not be damned in this occupation 
that he had always considered morally 
right, in spite of the law. 

“Uncle Bill may give up the moonshin- 
ing before we are ready,” I said to James. 

“TI don’t think so,” he answered. “Bat 
will talk him over.” 

I realized that probability; and, too, 
that the influence of the sermon would 
tend to wear away. as time went on. It 
might have been well could Uncle Bill 
have experienced another such sermon in 
midweek. 

When we had unhitched the pony in the 
Howatt’s yard, we parted with the under- 
standing that we were to meet after noon 
of the next day, Tuesday. 

In the morning I fished out some lum- 
ber and made me a box about two feet 
wide, two feet high, and two feet from 
front to back, leaving the front open, ex- 
cept for six inches at the bottom. By 
means of small wires running from the 
four corners and drawn taut, I suspended 
a wee metal ring at a point in the open 
side of the box, a few inches below the 
middle. Then a small gimlet-hole was 
bored through the back of the box, just 
opposite the suspended ring, and through 
the two I passed the rib of an old um- 
brella. Shoulders bent in the rib, both 
within and without the backboards of the 
box, kept the umbrella rib from slipping 
forward or back. 

Then I made my central works. I took 
a large piece of stout cardboard, laid my 
forearm on it, and with a pencil outlined 
the arm and hand and cut it out. To one 
side of the cardboard arm and hand I 
glued a strip of wood for strength. At a 
point, one-third of the way from the elbow 
end, I made a hole in the wood for the 
umbrella rib axis; and then, on tacks, near 
the elbow, I fastened small fish-line leads, 
in such a way as to hold the arm on its 
axis a little off the perpendicular. I cut 
some white tissue paper to fit the open 
side of the box and was ready for James’s 
help. 

I made quick work of my dinner and 
went after James, who brought with him 
three of his glass bulbs of incandescent 
electric lamps and some of his silk-wound 
copper wire. 

When he saw my box his eyes opened 
wide. 

“Whatever is that thing?” he said. 

But when I directed him to set the three 
lamps in a cluster about the umbrella-rib 
axis at the back he gave a knowing twist 
to his head. 

“Oh, I think I see now what it is. It’s 
going to be that hand Uncle Bill talked 
about last night—‘the mighty re’butive 
hand o’ righteousness. By whackey! 
That'll be great; he’s so superstitious, 
too.” 

James had little difficulty to fasten the 
three lamps in the back of the box, using 
wire and tacks, and he ran the lamp-wire 
down through the bottom of the box and 
stapled them to a front corner. 

“I'm mighty curious to see how you're 
going to work it,” he said. 

When we got to his home, James showed 
me some of the results of his morning’s 
work. He held up an inch-long cylinder 
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mobile tires. It makes your 1915 
V. C. tires as puncture-proof 
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Our Three New Models 
at Three Popular Prices 


‘PENNSYLVANIA, 
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BICYCLE TIRES 


1. The “Triple Tread”. 
2. The “Sturdy Stud”. 
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no rider any 
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tire service. 
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New Cover In Six Colors. 


Some of the NEW Features in it: 


New Merit Badges, illustrated; Merit Badge Re- 
—— changed and brought up to date; New 

ut Regulations; How to Fell a Tree; How to 
Handle a Canoe; New Codes; Games to play; In- 
dian, whistle and other signals, etc., etc. 
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NEW ELECTRIC CAMP LAMP 
WITH “SPOTLIGHT ’”’ REFLECTOR 


Hundreds of Scouts used “Delta” elec- 
tric Hand Lamps in Camp last year with 
great satisfaction. This year they are 
even better because of the high candle 
power, long distance reflector. Lamp 
stands 8% inches high, with black enam- 
eled, non-tarnishing steel case. Has 
Tungsten bulb. A push of the thumb 
produces a powerful round spotlight with 
a range of several hundred feet. Uses 
any No. 6 dry battery to be purchased 
everywhere. Will average 30 to 40 hours 
continuous burning. Sold without bat- 
tery to prevent damage in shipment. 


Prepaid, $1.25 
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No disputing about how far you 
hiked if you have one of these. Every 
step you take is registered. The small 
dial is spaced off into quarters of a 
mile up to ten miles, and the large 
dial registers up to one hundred miles 
and repeats. Hang it on your watch 
pocket or on your belt. Full direc- 
tions with each pedometer. 


Prepaid, $1.00 

l ORDER DIRECT FROM 

DEPARTMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 

200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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of wood, through which passed two sep- 
arated silk-wound, copper wires, the bared 
ends sticking out of one end of the wood. 
These ends were joined by a bit of fine 
platinum wire, coiled. He explained that 
when an electric current would pass 
through this fine wire it would become 
red hot and set fire to a combustible like 
gun-cotton. Then he showed me a stout 
tube of paper, into which the wired cylin- 
der of wood fitted perfectly. 

“And now,” he said, “you push some 
gun-cotton into the open end against the 
fine wire, stick it into some powder, con- 
nect up the wires with an electric battery 
—Boom !—and there you are.” 


Quarry Troop and the 


Circus 
(Cont. from Page 17) 


carrying the remains of the last roll of 
wire. 

“Here we are, Bruce, ready to connect 
up, but you'd better believe building a 
line at night is no easy job, by Jiminy.” 

“Guess it isn’t,” said Bruce in a busi- 
nesslike tone. “Is Mr. Ford at head- 
quarters?” 

“Yes, ‘he’s waiting to turn on the cur- 
rent whenever he gets your signal.” 

“Great!” said Bruce. “I was a little 
worried about that. There isn’t any real 
danger, but you might have made a ground 
or a short circuit and upset everything.” 
Then turning to Nipper Knapp, he shout- 
ed, “How about the motor, Nipper?” 

“Set and ready for connections,” shouted 
the Scout. 

“Right-o! Then we'll have Mr. Elephant 
out of the hole in a jiffy,” shouted Bruce, 
as he seized the two ends of the wires and 
began to bend them about the terminals 
of the motor. He worked with speed and 
accuracy and the little circus manager 
could not help commenting on his skill as 
an electrician. 

“Hum! I guess you lads know what 
you’re doin’, all right,” he said. 

“Well, we hope our efforts are success- 
ful,” said Bruce. Then he added, “It’s 
time you sent your trainer down there on 
the ledge to get the elephant out of the 
water.” 

“Don’t worry, son; we ain’t losin’ no 
time on our end of this game. He’s down 


there now an’——” 


HOUTS of laughter from the crowd 
assembled around the edge of the hole 
interrupted the little manager. 
He and Bruce both looked up involun- 
tarily. Then they, too, burst into uproari- 
ous laughter at the spectacle, 
The trainer had gone down onto the 
ledge with an armful of bread loaves to 
tempt the elephant out of the water. 
There he stood holding out a loaf invit- 
ingly while the elephant, still half sub- 
merged, held his great mouth open and 
his trunk aloft expecting the man to toss 
the bread toward him. But this was not 
the trainer’s intention. 
“Come on, Toby; come on. Yuh gotta 
come out t’ git this meal,” he called. 
The elephant moved a little closer and 
waved his trunk aloft impatiently as if 
beckoning the trainer to toss the loaf. 
“Oh, no, yuh don’t. Come on out, Toby; 
come on—— Hi! Gol ding yuh, leggo!— 
Hi! Help! Heir!” 
Toby had refused to be tempted any 
longer. The waving trunk descended and 











wrapped quickly about the trainer’s leg. 
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Then slowly the animal began to pull the 
man toward the water. The trainer was 
startled half to death. He dropped the 
bread and began to struggle mightily, for 
the black water looked cold to him even 
though the elephant did seem to enjoy it. 
He clutched at the smooth marble floor 
and tried to brace himself with his unin- 
cumbered leg, shouting lustily all the time. 

“Hi! help me! Help! Kill th’ beast! I 
don’ wanna git a duckin’! I—I—got a 
cold in—my——” Splash—blub—blub— 
blub 

Toby’s black little eyes seemed to twin- 
kle with mischief as he gave a final tug 
and plunged the trainer into the water. 
Then while the man floundered about, the 
animal deliberately put his two front feet 
onto the edge of the shelf and reached out 
toward the pile of loaves. One by one he 
picked them up and deftly slipped them 
into his mouth, disregarding the shouts of 
the trainer. 

But once in the water the man decided 
that he would stay in and drive the ele- 
phant out. 

“Hi, Jerry,” he shouted. “Throw me 
down the pike. I'll git the blasted critter 
out o’ here if it takes me all night!” 

Jerry tossed the short pike pole down 
onto the shelf and the trainer climbed out 
to get it. When the elephant saw the pole 
he immediately began to wade across the 
quarry hole. 

“Oh, no, yuh don’t, Toby. I'll git yuh, 
now,” shouted the man, as he plunged 
back into the water and began to swim 
toward the beast. : 

“Git outa here, err, yuh brute,” he thun- 
dered, when he came alongside the huge 
bulk. And he accentuated his command 
by jabbing the pike deep into the: beast’s 
hide. As meekly as a lamb the elephant 
turned around, and after allowing the 
trainer to climb onto the top of his head, 
he waded toward the shelf and climbed 
out of the water without the slightest 
sign of rebellion. 

“There, consarn his pesky hide, he’s out 
now,” said the little manager to Bruce, 
who was still laughing over the comical 
antics of the big beast. 

“Good,” said the lad. Then, turning, 
he called to Babe, “Hi! how about the 
blasting mat sling—is it finished?” 

“Yes, it’s ready,” shouted the fat Scout. 

“Well, then, we’re all in good shape,” 
said the patrol leader, inspecting the out- 
fit. “Now for business. Ho, Jiminy, flash 
Mr. Ford the signal.” 

Instantly Gordon bounded out of the 
circle of light and climbed the nearest 
stone pile. Then with his battery he be- 
gan to flash the Morse code toward head- 
quarters where Mr. Ford was _ waiting. 
The circus manager took the whole per- 
formance in with wide eyes. 

“Say, hang it all, you Scouts know a 
thing or two, don’t yuh?” 

“Yes, we know enough to be fairly 
helpful,” said Bruce modestly. Then, as 
he saw Mr. Ford flash back his O. K., he 
said, “Now we'll let ’er go.” 





E seized the reverse lever on the 
motor and threw it over. The der- 

rick drums squeaked a moment -before set- 
tling down to a business-like grumble. 
Then the rusted steel cable, with the im- 
provised blasting mat sling dangling at 
its end, was played out swiftly until the 
mass of woven rope settled down on the 
ledge beside the circus men, who were 
hard at work putting chains about the 
elephant’s feet and trunk so that he could 
not squirm about in the sling. The ad- 














THE BEST SCOUT SERIAL EVER 


The Great 
Heyliger Says: 
“It’s been bully fun writing about Don.” 


Here’s His Letter to You: 


Ridgefield Park, N. J., Mar. 12, 1915. 
Say, Fellows: 

For years I have helped coach football 
and baseball teams, but lately I have 
stumbled across the greatest game of all 
—Scouting. It laughs at seasons; it’s 
bigger than seasons. It’s played all the 
year round—on the hike, at the troop 
meeting, in the hearts of clean, manly 
boys. 

And so I have written the story of 
Donald Strong, and of how he came to be — f o. —— th 
a Boy Scout, and what it did to him. It’s my of Bega r0 a 
been bully fun writing about Don. He’s to use h “i Il weres,; 
had his ups and downs. At times he has pier that al of de 
even found it hard to live up to those highend tec yeh Meh ip 
wonderful Scout laws. But when he Respectfully yours, 
raised his right hand to his forehead in LEO THIELE. 
the Scout salute—just as you did—and 
said, “On my honor I will do my best’— 
well, when Don Strong said that, he meant it. 

I want you to meet Don Strong in BOYS’ LIFE next month. Somehow 


I feel sure you will like him. 
(Signed) WILLIAM HEYLIGER. 


It Starts Next Month (April) 
in BOYS’ LIFE 


The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


‘This Greatest of all | It’s only one of many 
Boy Scout Serial Stories Fine New Features 


Subscribe Now and Get This Flashlight 


Vest-pocket Flashlight for One Subscription to Boys’ Lire at One Dollar. Almost 
everyone is carrying one of these—they’re 
so convenient. Take up no room in your 
pocket, yet throw a bright light at night 
or in a dark room. Heavily nickel-plated 
over brass. Tungsten battery, guaranteed 
to give 400 per cent. longer service than 
any other similar flashlight battery made. 
2% volts Mazda lamp, 3 x 1% x % inches. 
Slide contact button. Send to-day and 
get this flashlight and Boys’ Lire one 
year. Both for $1.00. The supply is lim- 
ited. Send order promptly. 200 sth Ave., 
New York. 














And Here’s a Boy's 
Letter to Mr. Heyliger 


Sioux City, Iowa. 
Dear Mr. Heyliger: 

I enjoy your stories 
very much, I have no - 
faults to find with them 
except, perhaps, that 
you havent written 
enough to satisfy our 
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“The Brake that Brought 


the Bike Back” 

















































Without a coaster brake on your bi- 
cycle, you pedal all the way, up hill and 
down. That's the old-fashioned way. 
Now, with the New Departure Coaster 
Brake, you ride all day and pedal only 
half the way—always with absolute. 
safety. 


No fatigue—all fun. That's why the bicycle 
is popular again. Why so many boys and 
girls and grownups are depending on®it more 
and more for pleasure and business. 


Riding a bike is healthful, invigorating exercise. It takes us out on 
_ the open road where good air and refreshing outlooks abound. 
It makes the miles short, whether you roll along gently or hit up a 
motor jog.” You get speed without exertion when your wheel is 
equipped with the ball bearing 


- 


The brake that cannot slip, bind, or lock, works smoothly and never 
fails, is indestructible, cannot get out of order, heavily nickel plated, 
and cannot rust. 

Boys and girls, write us today and ask us to tell you 


how to win a gold watch, chain, stick pin, and cuff links. 
A postal will do. 


101 North Main Street, BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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The New Departure Manufacturing Co. 




































If You’re a LIVE BOY or a LIVE WORKER | 


Among Boys You'll Want 
DAN BEARD’S New Book, Just Published 


‘“‘SHELTERS, SHACKS AND SHANTIES’’ 
With more than 300 illustrations by the Author 


In answer to many rcquests from Boy Scouts themselves and 
others interested in the movement, Mr. Beard, the greatest au- 
thority on boys’ interests, has prepared his new book. Boys will 
find it an invaluable guide in constructing temporary or perma- 
nent shelters on their hikes or encampments. It contains easily 
workable directions accompanied by very full illustrations for 
over fifty shelters, shacks and shanties, ranging from the most 
primitive shelter to the fully equipped log cabin. 


HERE’S YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
“SHELTERS, SHACKS AND SHANTIES” $1.25 ( Both for 
BOYS’ LIFE for ome year - - - - - 1.00) $1.25 


Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















justing of the heavy affair was no easy 
task, but the men worked with a will and 
a few moments later Bruce caught their 
signal that all was ready. 

For a moment he paused with his hand 
on the starting switch, He was almost 
afraid to throw it into position. “Oh, if 
the boom will only hold,” he whispered to 
himself, for to have his plans fail now 
would have been more than he could en- 
dure. 

He moved the switch. There was a 
slight are as contact was made. Then 
slowly the motor began to turn. The boom 
stiffened and creaked ominously as_ the 
cable tighened. He pushed the switch 
over another notch. The big animal was 
lifted off its feet! 

Would the boom hold? Bruce and every 
member of the troop stood tense and 
silent, as they saw the big body of the ele- 
phant dangling over the pit. He was 
lifted a foot, two feet, five feet! He was 
snorting and squirming in protest, and 
Bruce’s heart almost stopped when he 
saw the’ boom give under his weight. 

“Oh, if he would only hold still!” mut- 

tered the boy. “He'll smash the timber, 
sure.” 
The patrol leader pushed the switch 
over still another notch and the motor 
began to hum and sputter. The beast 
was raised ten feet, fifteen feet, eighteen, 
twenty. Now he was on the level with 
the top of the quarry! 

Slowly the boom began to work in, 
creaking and snapping under the strain. 
Splinters were raising here and there on 
the timber. Bruce knew it was only a 
matter of seconds now before the great 
stick would be shattered. The elephant 
was but a few feet from safety. Canvas 
men were reaching out over the quarry’s 
edge to seize the side of the sling. They 
gripped it! They pulled and tugged, and 
with a prodigious squeak the boom swung 
over. Then with a crash it buckled, drop- 
ping the elephant on the very brink of 
the hole! 


ORTUNATELY, the timber did not 

part entirely or someone would have 
been killed. The lacing of steel derrick 
cable held it in place, and everything was 
safe. 

It took the Scouts and the circus men a 
brief instant to realize this, and when they 
did a cheer went up that must have waked 
the villagers in Woodbridge. 

The little circus manager was delighted. 
He rushed up and grasped Bruce’s hand. 

“Fine work, young feller! Fine work, 
I say! Now you Scouts all git home and 
tumble into bed. My men will clean 
things up here in fine shape. It’s half- 
past three. Sleep ’til ten o’clock and by 
that time a couple of my best vans will be 
at that buildin’ yuh call headquarters 
waitin’ t’ take yuh t’ St. Cloud. Yer goin’ 
t? be my guests at t’ circus er I'll know 
the reason why.” 

“Gee, that’s mighty good,” said Bruce, 
excitedly. “How about it, fellows? We 
don’t mind taking that sort of pay for a 
good turn, do we?” 

“You bet we don’t,” shouted the Scouts, 

enthusiastically. And a few moments later 
they fell in line and started off toward 
Woodbridge. 
ANOTHER SCOUT STORY by Mr. Crump 
will appear in the next number of Boys’ 
Lire. The title is, “Quarry Troop and the 
Movies.” In it the Woodbridge Scouts, by a 
strange chance, get INSIDE a movie play in 
the making. DON’T MISS IT! 
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Hello Boy Scouts! 


UST IMAGINE a self-propelling machine much 
J stronger than a pedal-driven bicycle and almost as 

easy to operate; much lighter than a motorcycle and 
without its mechanical complications; as safe to run as a 
bicycle, but without the exertion required to run either kind 
of machine—then you have a good idea of 
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Except for high speed it can do everything that a heavy 
weight, high-powered motorcycle can do, and with much 
less expense and trouble. It will take you from four to 
twenty-five miles an hour—which is fast enough for busi- 
ness or pleasure with due regard for safety. 


Think of the summer days to come—those long, long vaca- 
tion days! On a Miami Motor Bicycle you can make the 
whole out-of-doors your neighbor. Think how quickly you 
can get there and back with no more effort than if you were 
coasting down some breezy, sunny hillside out in the open 
country through which you will be spinning. 


You can go up hill and down dale, to and from school, and 
it costs only ten cents a hundred miles—one-tenth of a cent 
per mile—to keep it going. You have always wanted some- 
thing like the Miami Motor Bicycle, something that you 
could run with safety to yourself and peace of mind to your 
parents—something Safe, Silent, Clean. 


Tell Your Parents You Want a Miami Motor Bicycle 


Write at once for Illustrated Free Booklet describing the Miami Motor Bicycle and showing how easy it is to take 
care of, and how safe to run. You can buy one from your Dealer or direct from our factory. 


The Miami Cycle & Mfg. Co. 


‘ America’s Greatest Cycle Makers’’ 


850 Mobile Ave. 
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